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What  the  winner  saw. 

1/ 125th  second  into  the  third  round,  photojournalism  student  Judy  Canty  stops 
the  fight  and  wins  The  Boston  Globe’s  J.  Edward  Fitzgerald  Award.  Part  of 
a  photo  essay  on  amateur  boxing,  it  beat  124  other  entries  in  The  Globe’s  annual 
Photojournalism  Contest.  A  picture-story  worth  a  thousand  dollars. 


Our  focus 
is  local. 


Today's  newspaper  readers  are 
becoming  more  demanding  and 
selective.  An  increasing  number  of 
studies  indicate  that  our  readers 
want  hard  news  that  is  clear, 
digestible  and  applicable  to  their 
daily  living. 

This  desire  for  comprehensive 
information  includes  state, 
regional  and  worldwide  news. 
However,  it  also  encompasses 
community  news.  That's  where 


we  come  in. 


The  Beacon-News  knows  that  its  readers  say  they 
want  local  news,  and  read  it,  too.  For  them,  "local" 
has  a  variety  of  equally  important  connotations;  lifes¬ 
tyle,  housing,  property  tax,  recreation,  neighborhood 
safety,  job  opportunities,  schools,  city  government 
and  raising  one's  family. 

That's  why  our  focus  is  local.  We  sense  a  growing 
concern  today  on  the  public's  part  about  our  com¬ 
munities  —  where  they  are  and  where  they're  going. 
How  are  they  going  to  get  there?  We  provide  the 
facts  and  what  they  could  mean  for  area  citizens. 

Our  readers  want  to  know  what's  taking  place,  and 
how  these  events  will  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
them.  We  zoom  in  on  the  possibilities  and  alterna¬ 
tives. 

All  this  doesn't  mean  we  neglect  "soft"  news  like 
entertainment,  features  and  special  interest  sections. 
It  just  means  that  we  recognize  the  objective  of  join¬ 
ing  communities  together  through  concise,  factual 
information. 

Our  focus  is  local  because  our  readers  want  a  clear 
picture  that  leaves  a  sharp  impression  about  things 
that  matter. 
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With  today's  high  speed  printing, 
it's  tough  to  maintain  true  color 


reproduction.  That's  why  more 
newspapers  than  ever  rely  on  Flint  Ink, 


ICAUTIONI 


^  There  are  very  basic  reasons  why 
v/'  newspapers  turn  to  Flint  for  cost- 
effective  quality  color  from  front 
f  ^  page  to  tab  insert: 

'  DA  wealth  of  high-speed  color  know- 

K  how  available  from  nationwide  Flint  Ink 

^  branch/ service  centers. 

^  □  Unsurpassed  R&.D  facilities. 

□  An  unparalleled  quality  control  program 
that  starts  right  with  basic  pigment  and  var¬ 
nish  manufacture,  through  the  finished  ink. 

□  A  bulk  delivery  system  that  puts  it  all  together. 
If  you  haven't  talked  with  a  Flint  Ink  technical 
representative  recently,  contact  us  for  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  your  color  operations. 

Show  your  true  colors  with  riint  Ink. 


CORPORATOSI 

CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS: 

25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 
PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE  •  RICHMOND 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SPARTANBURG 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION 
MIAMI  •  MEXICO  CITY 


Editorial  workshop 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

New  Words  and  Old  No.  593 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  (8/20),  J.  Allan  Meath  pointed  out 
that  paginate,  an  old  word,  dating  to  1 835  according  to  the 
OED,  and  meaning  to  number  pages,  as  in  a  book,  has 
taken  on  an  additional  sense.  The  new  meaning:  “to 
assemble  the  elements  of  a  newspaper  page  electronical¬ 
ly” — one  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  new  printing 
technology. 

Thus  the  word  is  being  taken  out  of  the  exclusive  domain 
of  publishers’  editors,  and  adopted,  with  a  new  meaning, 
by  makeup  editors.  Mr.  Meath  speculated  that  either  jour¬ 
nalists  are  not  using  paginate  properly,  since  it  is  not  yet 
to  be  found  in  any  dictionary  in  the  electronic  sense,  or 
journalists  should  take  credit  for  a  new  word  and  a  new 
definition.  The  word,  of  course,  is  not  new,  but  the  defini¬ 
tion  is,  and  that  is  nothing  to  apologize  for. 

This  is,  rather,  a  good  example  of  the  way  the  language 
accommodates  new  needs.  Electronic  pagination  was  only  a 
dream  when  current  dictionaries  were  published,  but  the 
added  meaning  is  sure  to  find  its  way  into  future  editions. 
Incidentally,  the  idea  that  every  word  has  only  one  strictly 
proper  meaning  is  a  widely  held  delusion.  Take  a  look  at  a 
dictionary  and  you  will  see  that  most  words  have  several 
meanings,  often  widely  divergent. 

Speaking  of  new  words,  1  have  noticed  one  myself  late¬ 
ly.  It  is  the  noun  sleaze  (obviously  based  on  the  well- 
established  adjective  sleazy  meaning  shoddy,  etc.)  as  used 
in  “Bikers  are  sleazes";  i.e.,  raffish,  I  suppose. 

*  ♦  * 

Once,  in  high  school,  when  I  had  neglected  to  do  the 
reading  assignment,  the  teacher  diabolically  picked  out  a 
word  from  it  in  class  the  next  day  and  asked  me  what  it 
meant.  The  word  was  cadaverous,  which  the  writer  had 
used  to  describe  the  appearance  of  a  fish  in  a  stream. 
Cadaverous  was  terra  incognita  to  me  at  that  time,  but  1 
made  a  wild  guess:  snakelike,  having  in  mind,  perhaps,  the 
wily  pickerel.  Well,  that  incident  made  cadaverous  (after  I 
looked  it  up)  mine  forever. 

And  when  1  was  a  young  reporter  and  considered  myself 
a  demon  speller,  my  friend  Dennis  McKenna,  a  copyread- 
er,  hailed  me  from  the  desk.  “Hey,  Roy,"  he  said,  “you 
misspelled  rarefy."  And  alas,  so  1  had:  rarify.  But  I  never 
misspelled  it  again. 

*  *  * 

A  mild  flap  resulted  when  The  Dial,  the  magazine  for 
Public  Broadcasting  subscribers,  ran  a  teaser  head  on  the 
front  cover  reading,  “It's  you  and  he  against  the  press.” 
The  magazine  subsequently  published  one  pro  and  one  con 
from  among  “a  flood  of  letters”  that  resulted.  The  pro 
writer  said,  “It’s  nice  to  know  there  are  some  gramma¬ 
rians  extant.”  The  con  writer  asked,  “Shouldn’t  it  be  ‘It’s 
you  and  him  .  .  .  ’?” 

The  editors  commented  that  many  of  the  letters  favored 
“it’s  him,”  ungrammatical  though  it  is,  adding,  “Some  read¬ 
ers  thought  we  sounded  priggish  by  using  he  and  should 
have  avoided  the  issue  altogether  with  another  line.”  The 
fact  is  that  leading  authorities  on  usage  now  consider  such 
constructions  as  “It’s  me  (him,  her,  us,  them)”  col¬ 
loquially  acceptable.  Not  even  a  grammarian,  probably, 
would  answer  the  phone  these  days  with  “It  is  I.” 

But  for  the  most  part,  “It’s  me,”  etc.,  is  considered 
acceptable  only  in  speech.  Then  what  about  published 
material?  “It’s  he”  and  the  corresponding  forms  look  so 
conspicuous  and  unhappy  that  the  best  advice  is  to  recast 
(“It’s  Williams  .  .  .  ”)  rather  than  pedantically  flaunt 
one’s  knowledge  of  strict  grammar — which,  after  all,  is 
more  flexible  than  many  diehards  like  to  think. 
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NOVEMBER 


1-4 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Galt  House,  Louisville,  Ky. 

4-5— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Westowner  Hotel,  Madison. 

6-9 — Newspaper  Reseach  Council,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

6-10 — Lasers  in  Graphics/Electronic  Publishing  in  the  '80s,  Buena 
Vista  Palace  Hotel,  Disneyworld,  Orlando,  Fla. 

8— "The  Gender  Gap, '  Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference  for 
Journalists,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9- 12— Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  The  Fairmont, 

San  Francisco. 

10- 12 — Catholic  Press  Association  Eastern  Regional  Conference, 

Marriott  Hotel,  La  Guardia  Airport,  New  York  City. 

13-16 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel 
and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

15-17— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference  for  Journalists, 

Energy  Issues;  Oil,  Gas,  Nuclear,  Washington,  D.C. 

17-19 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Copley  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

29 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  “Understanding  (and  forecasting) 
the  weather, "  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D  C. 

DECEMBER 

13-15 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  The  Economic  Outlook  for 
1984,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

JANUARY 

24-26 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  Conference  for  Journalists, 

Health  Care:  Economic  and  Ethical  Issues,  Watergate  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

26-28— Texas  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Sheraton  Park  Central  Hotel,  Dallas. 

29-2/1 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Sales  Conference,  New  Orleans  Hilton  and  Towers  Hotel. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

NOVEMBER 

3- 5 — Newspaper  Research  Council  Workshop,  La  Mansion  del  Rio, 

San  Antonio. 

4- 5— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Classified 

Advertising  seminar,  Picadilly  Inn,  Fresno  Airport. 

6-16 — American  Press  Institute,  Lifestyle  Section  Editors,  Res- 
ton,  Va. 

8— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Labor  Personnel  Roundtable, 
Northern  Tier  Group,  Bishop's  Restaurant,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

8— Business  Publication  Regional  Seminar,  sponsored  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  Century  Plaza  Hotel.  Los  Angeles. 

13 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Advertising  Clinic,  Lincoln 
Plaza  Inn,  Oklahoma  City. 

14-16 — ANPA/International  Circulation  Managers  Association/News¬ 
paper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Circulation  Managers 
Workshop,  Hotel  Continental,  Chicago. 

14-16 — ANPA  Advanced  Labor  Relations  Seminar,  San  Francisco. 

14-18— Knight-Ridder  Seminar,  Effective  Human  Relations, 
Miami  Herald. 

16 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Labor  Personnel  Roundtable, 
The  Outback  Group,  Hilton  Inn,  Northampton,  Mass. 

27—12/2 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspapers,  Telecommunications 
and  Cable  TV,  Reston,  Va. 

— Improving  Reporting  Skills.  Kellogg  West  Conference  Center,  Pomona, 
Calif. 

DECEMBER 

1-2— Allied  Credit  Managers  Seminar,  Vance  Airport  Inn,  Seattle. 

4-7 — SNPA  Foundation,  Editing  the  Smaller  Newspaper,  Memphis 
State  University,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Even  the  best  skipper  needs  a  good  rudder. 


For  ITiE  LAST  50  YEARS.  The  Associated  Press  has  benefited  from  the 
advice  of  a  unique  organization  in  journalism— the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association.  Since  1933  members  of  APME  have 
given  freely  of  their  time  and  talents,  enabling  the  AP  to  produce  the 
world's  most  respected  news  report.  No  other  nevv^  service  receives  such 
scmtiny  or  support  from  the  editors  it  serves.  When  they  talk,  we  listen. 

To  everyone  associated  with  APA/IE  ^ 
over  the  years,  we’d  like  to  say  thanks.  Associated  PresS 

Here's  to  the  next  50  years.  ONE  OF  A  KIND 


RoImiI  U.  Brown,  ProoldonI 
Ferdinand  C.  Taubnar,  Publlahar 


Publisher 
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Jamaa  Wright  Brown 
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Congress  stalls  censorship  plan 

Both  houses  of  Congress  have  taken  action  to  stall  or  dilute  the 
information  control  (censorship)  plans  of  the  White  House.  These 
moves  are  essential  and  timely.  But  they  do  not  go  far  enough  to 
sidetrack  efforts  to  impose  an  unparalleled  peacetime  censorship  on 
the  American  people. 

The  Senate  has  voted  to  delay  until  next  April  1  imposition  of  the 
directive  that  government  employes  must  agree  to  prepublication 
censorship  during  their  lifetimes.  The  Senators  didn’t  say  what  alter¬ 
nate  plan  might  be  instituted  after  April  1  but  they  expressed  the 
weak  hope  that  something  might  come  up. 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  Government  Operations  Sub¬ 
committee  was  hearing  witnesses  and  taking  a  critical  view  of  the 
Administration  plan  to  use  polygraph  tests  on  government  employes 
who  may  be  leaking  confidential  information.  Visions  of  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment  bureaucracy  (lets  just  call  it  “The  Office  of  Censorship”)  to 
accommodate  the  people  and  the  paraphernalia  to  review  thousands 
of  speeches  and  articles  as  well  as  apply  lie  detector  tests  to 
thousands  of  “suspects”  defies  the  imagination.  We  project  a  mod¬ 
ern-day  Bastille  will  have  to  be  built  next  to  the  Office  of  Censorship 
just  to  house  the  suspects  and  the  culprits. 

Incidentally,  someone  has  to  be  in  charge  of  the  censors  and  the 
testers.  Who  is  going  to  keep  an  eye  on  them?  We  will  be  approaching 
the  Soviet  system  of  “block  watching”  with  someone  assigned  to  spy 
on  his  neighbors  and  report  their  activities.  To  whom?  It  is  a  horrible 
prospect. 

One  thing  no  one  in  Congress  has  dared  to  mention,  but  they 
probably  have  thought  of  it:  Why  are  members  of  Congressional 
watchdog  committees  not  included  in  the  Administration  plans  for 
lifetime  censorship  and  polygraph  tests?  Probably  because  they 
would  scream  loudly  about  this  challenge  to  their  integrity. 

Must  we  assume,  as  the  Administration  apparently  does,  that  the 
officials  and  employes  of  sensitive  government  agencies  have  any  less 
integrity? 

Suddenly  a  second-class  citizen 

While  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  would 
prohibit  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  from  regulating 
the  content  of  electronic  media,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Telecom¬ 
munications  Subcommittee  would  regulate  the  burgeoning  cable 
industry.  The  first  makes  sense.  The  second  doesn’t. 

Congressman  Timothy  E.  Wirth  wants  to  bar  newspapers  as  well 
as  television  stations  from  acquiring  cable  tv  systems  in  their  own 
markets  after  last  July  1, 1983.  He  would  not  disturb  the  ownership 
pattern  prior  to  that  date. 

He  doesn’t  explain  what  bit  of  magic  makes  a  newspaper  or  televi¬ 
sion  owner  a  second-class  citizen  on  July  1  whereas  their  neighbors 
are  continued  in  good  standing  if  they  started  or  acquired  cable 
systems  prior  to  that  date.  Why  isn’t  a  radio  station  operator 
included  in  this  new  mumbo  jumbo? 

The  proposal  is  ludicrous  and  should  be  treated  as  such  in  Con¬ 
gress. 
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“Taiwanese  sweatshops”  in  the  newsroom 


As  technology  has  enabled  wire 
services  to  transmit  more  news  and 
information,  the  cry  of  “help”  from 
the  copy  desks  has  grown  louder. 

It  increased  when  printers  went  to 
66  words  per  minute  with  the  advent 
of  teletypesetters.  It  has  reached  a 
roar  with  the  advent  of  1,200  wpm 
computer  delivery,  as  witness  the 

Short  takes 


The  chief  of  the  Soviet  general  staff 
said  Friday  the  shooting  down  of  a 
South  Dakota  Korean  airliner  last 
week  over  Soviet  airspace  was  neith¬ 
er  an  accident  nor  an  error  ...  — 
Chicago  Tribune 

♦  *  * 

If  you  would  like  an  American 
Motorcycle  let  us  know.  Buy  a  T-shirt 
with  our  logo  on  it.  Stand  up  America. 
Get  one  for  the  whole  family  ...  — 
Sunday  Oklahoman 
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anguish  expressed  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Wire  Watch  (E&P, 
Oct.  15,  pp  14-5). 

The  desk  operation  on  many  dailies 
resembles  a  Taiwanese  sweatshop. 
Computerization  has  saved  newspa¬ 
pers  considerably  in  composition 
costs,  little  of  which  has  been  rein¬ 
vested  in  desk  staffing. 


The  answer  isn't,  as  some  at 
National  Wire  Watch  urged,  that  the 
wire  services  do  less.  Rather,  the 
answer  is  that  the  newspapers  should 
do  more. 

Robert  J.  Bailyn 

(Bailyn  is  a  visiting  lecturer,  Penn 
State  University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.) 


^NEWS  SERVICE 

A  A  The  New  York  Times  News  Service  gives 
^  V  readers  a  creditable,  creative,  competitive,  and 
comprehensive  bonus  look  at  the  major  issues  of 
our  incredible  world  and  time. 

Bill  Chipman,  Executive  Editor. 
The  Times,  Hammond.  Indiana 

For  information  contact  Sam  Summerlin  or  Harriet  Stanton.  212-972-1070. 
West:  contact  Paul  Finch.  213-852-1579. 
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“I  don’t  aim  to  please. 

1  just  aim.” 

— Steve  Benson,  Political  Cartoonist 
The  Arizona  Republic 

Five  times  a  week,  Steve  Benson 
draws  a  bead  on  another  unsuspecting 
politician  or  newsmaker. 

His  aim  is  as  deadly  as  his  wit. 

When  he’s  finished,  another  sacred 
cow  will  be  ground  into  hamburger.  And 
any  dirty  laundry  that’s  hanging  around 
will  look  like  it’s  been  through  the 
wringer. 

In  Steve’s  own  words,  “I’m  not  paid 
to  be  nice!’ 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  his  arsenal 
includes  the  cheap  shot.  Benson  knows 
where  to  draw  the  line  on  delicate 
issues.  “I  don’t  think  it’s  right  for  a 
cartoonist  to  go  after  anybody,  just 
because  they’re  easy  bait!’ 

Benson  keeps  everyone  on  their 
toes,  simply  because  he  manages  to  step 
on  everybcxiy’s,  sooner  or  later. 

“To  effective,  an  editorial  cartoonist 
has  to  be  unpredictable.  You  always 
want  to  keep  readers,  especially  the 
politicians,  guessing.  I  never  want  them 
to  think  they  have  Benson  in  their 
back  pocket!’ 

Which  is  one  reason  people  like 
having  the  Arizona  Republic  on  their 
front  step  in  the  morning. 

Steve  Benson.  He’s  Arizona’s  best 
lo\ed  and  most  hated  cartoonist. 

Because  he  always  puts  his  opinions  down 
in  black  and  white,  but  never  gray. 

tue  Arizona  Republic 


Photograph  by  Mike  Fioritto 


Rail  contracts 
are  changing 
the  way  America 
moves  fi?eight. 

Ttiroughout  the  U.S.,  hundreds  of  companies 
of  all  sizes  ship  large  quantities  of  a  broad 
variety  of  goods  by  rail  every  year.  They’re 
taking  advantage  of  the  innovative  changes 
in  the  way  railroads  do  business.  One 
change  is  the  dramatic  increase  in  contracts 
negotiated  between  railroads  and  their 
customers.  These  contracts  give  rail  users 
predictable  rates,  schedules  and  services, 
and  give  railroads  flexibility  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  highly  competitive  marketplace. 
Contracts  allow  innovative  rates  and  ser¬ 
vices  tailored  to  the  customer’s  needs,  and 
railroads  can  make  more  efficient  and 
cost-effective  use  of  rail  equipment. 
America’s  modern  freight  railroads  are 
responding  to  the  challenges  of  the  private 
enterprise  system  in  fresh  and  exciting 
ways.  Contracts  with  rail  customers  are  one 
of  those  ways  and  more  than  9,000  have 
been  negotiated  in  the  last  three  years. 
For  more  information,  write:  New  Incentives, 
Dept.  112  ,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  1920  L  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Or  if  you’re  on  a  deadline,  call  us  at 
(202)  835-9550  or  9555. 


ASS(X:iAlION 

OF.XMERICAN 

RAILRO.\DS 


Some  50%  df  all  passenger  vehicles  produced  in  the  U.S.  are  moved  gaiety, 
efficientlyfand  cost  effectively  by  railrg^jisck  cars.  ^  » v  v 
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Neuharth  defends  USA  Today’s  ‘journalism  of  hope’ 

Cites  two  columnists  as  ‘prime  perpetrators’ 
of  the  opposite  style  ‘journalism  of  despair’ 


By  Donna  Ventimiglia 

A  “new  journalism”  of  hope  may  prevail  in  the  decades 
ahead  leaving  behind  an  old-style  “journalism  of  despair,” 
Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chairman  and  president  of  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.,  said  this  week. 

In  describing  the  differences  between  these  two  jour¬ 
nalistic  styles,  Neuharth,  speaking  at  a  luncheon  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Overseas  Press  Club  in  New  York  City, 
launched  an  uncharacteristic  attack  on  two  columnists  — 
Bill  Reel  of  the  New  York  News  and  Jim  Murray  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

“lam  not  picking  on  either  one  and  I  am  a  little  reluctant 
to  personalize  these  comments,  but  each  stands  out  as  a 
prime  perpetrator  of  the  journalism  of  despair,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  are  simply  examples  of  our  discussion,” 
Neuharth  said. 

This  journalism  of  despair,  Neuharth  says,  is  a  “derisive 
technique  of  usually  leaving  readers  discouraged  or  mad  or 
indignant.” 

In  a  plug  for  Gannett’s  new  national  daily  newspaper, 
USA  Today,  which  is  a  brainchild  of  his,  Neuharth  said, 
“USA  Today  is  seeking  to  cover  all  the  news  .  .  .  with 
accuracy,  but  without  anguish  .  .  .  with  detail  but  without 
despair  .  .  .  the  good  and  the  bad  and  the  otherwise. 

“And,  with  editorial  voices  that  emphasize  hope  and 
ideas  for  a  good  life,  or  a  better  one  .  .  .  advocate 
understanding  and  unity,  rather  than  disdain  and 
divisiveness.” 


“Journalism  of  despair  was  the 
formula  of  many  old-time  journalists  — 
and  now,  unhappily,  is  being  adopted  by 
much  younger  talent  often  to  draw 
attention  to  themselves  by  walking  all 
over  the  readers,”  Neuharth  told  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  audience. _ 

Neuharth  pointed  to  Reel’s  Sept.  18  column  that  dis¬ 
cussed  recent  news  stories  concerning  decreasing  crimes 
in  New  York;  elevating  reading  test  scores;  and  cleaner 
streets.  In  his  column.  Reel  wrote  that  those  stories  were 
“buried  on  page  16  by  savvy  editors  who  know  that  read¬ 
ers  wish  to  read  about  crime  only  when  it  threatens  to 
overwhelm...” 

Reel  also  wrote:  “A  happy  headline  always  elicits  a 
derisive,  disbelieving  snort  from  New  Yorkers,  who  know 
that  any  hopeful  development  is  too  good  to  be  true.  New 
Yorkers  —  and  1  assume  folks  everywhere  are  not  differ¬ 
ent  —  want  to  read  stories  that  make  them  mad  and 
indignant.” 

“Young  Bill  Reel,”  Neuharth  charged,  “is  simply 
following  a  formula  which  many  journalists  have  followed 
for  many  years.” 

Murray,  too,  has  also,  on  occassion,  perpetuated  that 
formula,  according  to  Neuharth.  In  a  recent  column,  the 
sportswriter  gave  a  gloomy  description  of  Baltimore,  the 


Allen  Neuharth 

home  of  the  1983  World  Series  champions,  the  Orioles. 

“Baltimore,  the  team,  is  a  lot  like  the  city.  Monotonous. 
The  weather  is  like  the  team.  Gray.  Colorless.  Drab.  Balti¬ 
more  is  a  town  with  a  massive  inferiority  complex.  With 
much  to  feel  inferior  about,”  Murray  wrote. 

“That  kind  of  derision,”  Neuharth  said,  “that  self- 
serving  journalism  of  despair,  is  turning  readers  against 
us.” 

Contacted  by  E&P  following  Neuharth's  speech,  Mur¬ 
ray,  in  response,  said  the  column  he  wrote  was  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  tradition  he  started  23  years  ago.  Murray  has 
been  known  to  poke  fun  at  plenty  of  cities  in  the  country 
that  lay  in  the  shadow  of  larger  cities  and  are  therefore  the 
brunt  of  bad  jokes. 

“1  haven’t  adopted  a  journalism  of  despair,”  Murray 
said.  “I  was  doing  what  I’ve  tried  to  do  for  the  past  23 
years  and  that’s  to  entertain  the  reader.” 

Neuharth  sees  USA  Today,  his  13-month-old  “baby”  as 
the  tool  that  may  prove  or  disprove  his  theory  regarding 
the  journalism  of  hope  and  that  of  despair. 

The  newspaper,  on  the  day  following  the  bloody  mas¬ 
sacre  of  over  200  U.S.  Marines  in  Lebanon,  found  the 
space  on  page  one  for  an  upbeat  story,  one  that  told  of 
decreases  in  crime  in  the  country,  explained  Neuharth. 

He  said  that  the  issue  is  not  one  of  good  news  versus  bad 
news.  Those  who  consistently  practice  the  journalism  of 
despair,  he  says,  are  likely  to  lose  their  franchise. 

“Journalism  of  despair  was  the  formula  of  many  old- 
time  journalists  —  and  now,  unhappily,  is  being  adopted 
by  much  younger  talent  often  to  draw  attention  to  them¬ 
selves  by  walking  all  over  the  readers,”  Neuharth  told  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  audience. 

“A  sophisticated  audience  like  this  may  now  be  ready  to 
say  that  1  am  stomping  on  the  Reel-Murrary  freedom  of  the 
press,”  Neuharth  said. 

“Not  at  all  and  don’t  quote  me  out  of  context.  I  am  ready 
to  fight  to  the  death  for  their  freedom,  too.  But  that  free¬ 
dom  is  not  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  writers  with  an 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Congress  stalls  Reagan’s  information  control  plans 

President’s  program  to  stop  leaks” 
questioned  in  both  House  and  Senate 


By  James  E.  Roper 

Parts  of  President  Reagan’s  program  to  control 
information  have  run  into  trouble  in  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  Senate  amended  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill,  so  as  to  delay  enforcement  of  a  White 
House  directive  that  government  employees  agree  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  prepublication  censorship  any  statements  they 
make  after  they  leave  government  service  that  include  or 
may  include  sensitive  classified  information  they  learned 
while  on  the  job. 

In  the  House,  a  subcommittee  called  in  a  series  of  wit¬ 
nesses  hostile  to  the  Administration’s  plan  to  use  poly¬ 
graphs  to  help  catch  federal  employees  who  leak  classified 
information  to  unauthorized  persons;  Jack  Brooks  (D- 
Tex.),  chairman  of  the  full  Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  presided  at  the  hearing,  vowed  to  campaign 
against  use  of  the  so-called  lie  detectors. 

Senate 

The  Senate  voted  56  to  34  for  the  amendment  to  delay 
until  next  April  1  imposition  of  a  lifetime  prepublication 
rule  on  government  employees  with  access  to  Sensitive 
Compartmented  Information,  a  security  classification 
higher  than  Top  Secret. 

Sen.  Walter  D.  Huddleston  (D-Ky.)  said 
this  would  be  an  “unjustified  system  of 
censorship,”  and  Sen.  Jeff  Bingaman 
(D-N.  Mex.)  labeled  the  plan  as 
“unparalleled  peacetime  censorship.” 

The  amendment  was  sponsored  by  Republican  Charles 
Mathias  Jr.  of  Maryland  and  Democrat  Thomas  F.  Eagle- 
ton  of  Missouri.  Both  argued  fervently  that  the  rule  as 
proposed  by  the  Administration  would  stifle  Con¬ 
stitutionally-protected  political  comment  by  former  feder¬ 
al  officials.  They  pointed  out  that  former  officials  would 
have  to  submit  their  proposed  statements  for  censorship 
by  their  successors  in  office. 

Sen.  Walter  D.  Huddleston  (D-Ky.)  said  this  would  be 
an  “unjustified  system  of  censorship,’’  and  Sen.  Jeff 
Bingaman  (D-N.  Mex.)  labeled  the  plan  as  “unparalleled 
peacetime  censorship.” 

Chairman  Barry  Goldwater  (R-Ariz.)  of  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  aimed  for  a  compromise,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  amendment  be  withdrawn  and,  instead,  “the 
interested  people  sit  down  and  discuss  this  and  come  up 
with  some  workable  solution.”  Only  Sen.  Jeremiah 
Denton  (D-Ala.),  who  was  captured  and  tortured  by  the 
Communists  during  the  Vietnam  War,  took  the  Senate 
floor  to  argue  for  the  Adminstration  plan  as  a  device  to 
keep  secret  information  from  foreign  enemies. 

The  Mathias-Eagleton  amendment  as  adopted  reads: 
“The  head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the  government 
may  not,  before  April  15,  1984,  enforce,  issue  or 
implement  any  rule,  regulation,  directive,  policy, 
decision,  or  order  which  (1)  would  require  any  officer  or 
employee  to  submit  after  termination  of  employment  with 
the  government,  his  or  her  writings  for  prepublication 
review  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  government;  and 
(2)  is  different  from  the  rules,  regulations,  directives, 
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policies,  decisions,  or  orders  (relating  to  prepublication 
review  of  such  writings)  in  effect  on  March  1,  1983.” 

In  introducing  the  amendment,  Mathias  said,  “the 
Adminstration  is  trying  to  solve  a  genuine  problem,  but  is 
going  after  it  with  a  shotgun  when  a  rifle  may  be  needed.” 
He  urged  the  White  House  to  listen  to  the  reservations  of 
Congress  so  that  “we  may  be  able  to  put  together  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  plug  leaks  without  chilling  free  speech.” 

In  answer  to  Goldwater’s  plea  for  laying  aside  the 
amendment  pending  behind-the-scenes  negotiations, 
Mathias  said  he  already  had  written  to  President  Reagan 
asking  for  delay  in  implementing  his  plan  to  have  all  gov¬ 
ernment  employees  with  access  to  SCI  sign  agreements  for 
prepublication  review  of  all  their  future  writings.  He  said 
he  had  received  an  acknowledgment  from  the  White 
House,  but  no  substantive  reply. 

In  introducing  the  amendment, 

Mathias  said,  “the  Adminstration  is  trying 
to  solve  a  genuine  problem,  but  is  going 
after  it  with  a  shotgun  when  a  rifle  may 
be  needed.” 

Mathias  wrote  to  the  President:  “Should  implemetation 
go  forward,  we  believe  this  directive  (of  the  Resident  for 
prepublication  review)  may  curtail  the  constitutionally 
protected  expression  of  thousands  of  top-level  former  gov¬ 
ernment  officials — those  best  able  to  enhance  public 
debate — and  may  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  public’s  right  to 
be  informed.” 

Eagleton  told  the  Senate  that  “my  concern  over  the 
unconstitutional  scope  of  this  directive  is  exceeded  only 
by  the  extent  of  my  dismay  at  the  haste  with  which  the 
Administration  seeks  implementation — and  without 
meaningful  Congressional  consideration.” 

Eagleton  said  there  was  no  assurance  that  review  boards 
would  censor  only  for  legitimate  reasons  or  would  give 
rapid  decisions. 

He  urged  the  White  House  to  listen  to 
the  reservations  of  Congress  so  that  “we 
may  be  able  to  put  together  a  program 
that  will  plug  leaks  without  chilling  free 
speech.” 

“The  procedure  is  supposed  to  take  not  more  than  30 
days,”  Eagleton  said.  “Of  course,  for  newspaper  articles 
which  are  invariably  time-sensitive,  even  this  delay  would 
be  unacceptable.  Moreover,  the  limited  but  telling 
experience  we  have  with  CIA  (review)  procedures,  in 
operation  for  several  years,  suggests  that  contested  review 
can  take  months  and  even  years.” 

Eagleton  said  the  stated  standards  for  defining 
objectionable  material  were  too  nebulous  to  be  enforced 
and  that  a  standard  of  “I-know-it-when-I-see-it”  was 
“simply  unacceptable.” 

“It  is  therefore  not  surprising,”  Eagleton  said,  “that  it 
(the  White  House  directive)  has  been  roundly  criticized  by 
the  press  ...  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  President  can 
unilaterally,  without  regard  to  Congress,  subject  former 
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government  officials  for  life  to  a  system  of  prior  restraint 
enforced  by  court  injunction,  sever  financial  penalties  and 
possibly  criminal  sanctions.” 

House 

The  House  Government  Operations  Subcommitee  on 
legislation  and  national  security  recruited  a  parade  of  wit¬ 
nesses  to  testify  about  an  Administration  plan  to  use  poly¬ 
graphs  to  help  identify  government  employees  who  leak 
confidential  information  to  the  media. 

Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General  Richard  K.  Willard 
submitted  a  detailed,  written  defense  and  explanation  of 
the  plan  that  he  devised,  but  the  subcommittee  heard  more 
of  what  it  wanted  to  hear  from  the  other  witnesses;  all 
hostile. 

John  H.  Gibbons,  director  of  Congress's  own  office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  said  the  polygraph  was  “more  of 
a  fear  detector  than  a  lie  detector' '  and  could  support  false 
conclusions  about  a  subject  who  was  innocent  but  ner¬ 
vous. 


“It  is  aimed  primariiy  at  reducing  ieaks 
to  the  media,”  Coffey  said. 


Government  employees  or  contractors  who  have  access 
to  classified  information  might  be  asked  to  agree  to  poly¬ 
graph  tests  “voluntarily,”  but  could  be  punished  if  they 
refuse. 

Gibbons,  noting  that  a  polygraph  measures  stress  by 
detecting  changes  in  the  subject's  heart  beat  or  skin  mois¬ 
ture,  said:  “Imposing  penalties  for  not  taking  a  test  may 
create  a  de  facto  involuntary  condition  that  increases  the 
chances  of  invalid  or  inconclusive  test  results.” 

Another  witness  who  works  for  an  arm  of  Congress, 
Kenneth  J.  Coffey  of  the  general  accounting  office,  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  Administration  plan  could  apply  to  2.5  million 
of  the  5.1  million  government  workers  and  also  to  1.3 
million  employees  of  defense  contractors. 

“It  is  aimed  primarily  at  reducing  leaks  to  the  media,” 
Coffey  said. 

He  added,  however,  that  the  polygraph  could  have 
deterred  “only  a  small  number”  of  the  328  leaks  which 
executive  branch  agencies  reported  to  GAO  during  the  last 
five  years. _ 


Other  hostile  testimony  came  from 
Charles  Rowe,  editor  of  the 
Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star, 
appearing  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


Other  hostile  testimony  came  from  Charles  Rowe,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lunce-Star,  appear¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

He  criticized  not  only  the  proposed  use  of  polygraphs, 
but  also  the  requirement  that  government  employees  with 
access  to  sensitive  compartmented  information  be  barred 
forever  from  publishing  the  information  without  prior 
clearance  from  the  government. 

Rowe  described  the  proposed  restrictions  as  “another 
building  block  in  the  wall  that  his  Administration  appears 
to  be  building  to  shut  off  the  flow  of  information  to  the 
public.” 

Willard,  as  Assistant  Attorney  General,  arrived  at  the 
hearing  with  a  49-page  statement  on  polygraphs  and  how 
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the  govenment  planned  to  use  them,  but  after  sitting 
through  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  he  received  only 
enough  time  to  summarize  his  statement  for  the  sub¬ 
committee. 


He  added,  however,  that  the  polygraph 
could  have  deterred  “only  a  small 
number”  of  the  328  leaks  which 
executive  branch  agencies  reported  to 
GAO  during  the  last  five  years. 


Willard  acknowledged  that  polygraphs  can  give  false 
readings — indicating  that  the  innocent  are  guilty  or  that  the 
guilty  are  innocent — but  emphasized  that  they  would  be 
used  only  in  conjunction  with  other  means  of  collecting 
evidence.  In  no  case,  he  said,  would  action  be  taken 
against  an  individual  solely  because  he  flunked  the  poly¬ 
graph  test. 

He  said  that  in  administrative  investigations  of  leaks, 
the  extent  to  which  an  employee  would  be  requested  or 
required  to  take  the  polygraph  test  would  be  up  to  the 
“sound  discretion”  of  the  agency  head,  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  case. 

“However,”  Willard  said  in  his  prepared  statement, 
“the  following  minimum  criteria  should  be  met  in  each 
case: 

“•  The  suspected  misconduct  must  be  a  serious  offense 
affecting  national  security  or  the  integrity  of  the  em¬ 
ployee's  official  conduct. 

The  unauthorized  disclosure  of  properly-classified 
information  can  be  such  an  offense. 

“•  Other  information  or  means  of  investigation  must 
have  produced  a  substantial  objective  basis  for  seeking  to 
examine  the  employee. 

“•  There  must  be  no  other  reasonable  means  of  resolv¬ 
ing  the  matter. 

“•  The  examination  must  be  limited  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  suspected  misconduct  and  cannot  include 
irrelevent  questions  about  the  employee's  personal  life  or 
other  matters. 

“•  The  polygraph  examiner's  assessment  cannot  be 
conclusive  of  the  matter  under  investigation  but  instead 
must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  all  other  available 
information.” 


Libel  appeals  turned  down 

The  California  Supreme  Court  backed  away  from  the 
Carol  Burnett  libel  suit  against  the  National  Enquirer, 
turning  down  appeals  from  both  Burnett  and  the  tabloid. 

The  decision  means  the  actress  is  now  entitled  to  only 
$200,000  of  the  $1.6  million  a  jury  awarded  her  in  the  1981 
trial. 

Last  July,  a  California  appeals  court  ruled  that  Burnett 
must  accept  a  reduction  in  punitive  damages  from 
$750,000  to  $150,000  and  $50,000  in  compensatory  dam¬ 
ages  or  face  a  new  trial. 

Her  original  award  had  been  cut  to  $800,000  by  a  Super¬ 
ior  Court  judge. 

The  libel  action  grew  out  of  a  1976  Enquirer  gossip 
column,  which  indicated  Burnett  was  drunk  in  a  Washing¬ 
ton  restaurant  and  had  a  loud  argument  with  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  Kissinger. 
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Natt  takes  reins  as  APME  enters  second  50  years 

Incoming  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors’  president 
wants  to  see  more  emphasis  placed  on  accuracy  in  news  reports 


Ted  M.  Natt,  member  of  a  third-generation  newspaper 
family  and  editor  and  publisher  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winner, 
will  pick  up  the  reins  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  (APME)  presidency  with  a  strong  admonition  to 
his  colleagues:  “Get  it  right.” 

Natt,  42,  guided  the  coverage  of  the  catastrophic  erup¬ 
tion  of  Mount  St.  Helens  in  1980  that  won  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Da/VvNe’M’A' a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1980.  He  has  served 
twice  as  a  Pulitzer  juror. 

Natt  is  the  grandson  of  John  M.  McClelland,  who  took 
over  the  Longview  News  when  it  was  a  weekly  in  1923  and 
converted  it  to  a  daily.  He  stepped  down  as  publisher  in 
1955  and  was  succeeded  by  John  McClelland,  Jr.,  who 
served  as  publisher  until  1977,  when  his  nephew,  Natt,  be¬ 
came  publisher.  Nat  had  been  named  editor  in  1974. 

This  past  year  he  served  as  general  chairman  of  the  22 
APME  continuing  study  committees.  In  the  13  years  he 
has  been  active  in  APME  he  has  been  chairman  of  five 
committees  and  served  six  years  on  the  board,  the  max¬ 
imum  allowable. 

Natt  said  the  principal  focus  of  APME  is  twofold: 

“First,  it’s  there  to  help  the  AP  improve  its  news  report 
to  the  member  newspapers,  and  we  do  that  through  the 
continuing  studies  committees. 

“Secondly,  APME  tried  to  improve  the  content,  writing 
and  management  of  the  daily  newspapers. 

“Those  efforts  are  long  term  and  continuing,  and  we'll 
certainly  continue  to  work  on  those.” 

But  Natt,  a  1963  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
with  a  major  in  journalism,  doesn’t  plan  to  preside  as  a 
caretaker  president. 


‘Too  often,  we  don’t  deliver  the  goods 
when  it  comes  to  accuracy.  I  think  that 
problem  needs  major  national  attention.” 


“1  have  some  strong  feelings  that  while  we  put  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  on  improved  writing,  and  1  think  that  is  a 
much  needed  effort,  we  need  to  put  as  great  an  effort  into 
accuracy  of  what  we’re  writing  about,”  he  said.  “Too 
often,  we  don’t  deliver  the  goods  when  it  comes  to  accura¬ 
cy.  1  think  that  problem  needs  major  national  attention.” 

“We  have  a  big  segment  on  the  program  in  Louisville  on 
accuracy,  or  lack  of  it,  through  committees  in  the  continuing 
studies  framework  that  focus  on  credibility,  the  lack  of 
it,  and  what  we  can  do  about  it — concrete  ideas  the  editors 
can  use  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  their  own  papers,” 
Natt  said. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  these  inaccuracies?  Haste? 
Inattention?  Deadline  pressures? 

Natt  said  all  of  these  had  some  bearing  on  the  problem. 

“Too  often  we  don’t  double-check  the  facts.  We  don’t 
go  back  to  make  sure  that  we  have  the  fellow’s  name 
spelled  right  or  the  lady’s  name  spelled  right.  We’re  not 
careful  enough.  We  assume  too  much. 

“1  don’t  ihink  the  young  people  coming  out  of  journalism 
schools  are  drilled  sufficiently  in  the  importance  of 
getting  it  right  the  first  time,”  said  the  former  professional 
journalism  fellowship  scholar  at  Stanford  University  in 
1966-67. 

“It’s  the  little  things,”  he  said.  “And  I  think  the  opinion 


Ted  M.  Natt 


polls  that  you  find,  Gallup  and  others,  found  that  while 
people  give  us  high  marks  for  effort  and  find  us 
believable,  they  find  us  a  little  sloppy  with  our  work. 
We’re  just  not  as  accurate  as  we  need  to  be.  That  shows  up 
time  and  time  again  in  surveys. 

“A  normal  person  may  get  his  name  in  the  paper — when 
he  or  she  is  born,  gets  married,  retires  or  dies — two  or 
three  times  in  a  lifetime,  normally,”  Natt  explained.  “If 
this  person  encounters  a  reporter  and  he  or  she  gets 
involved  in  a  news  event — it  may  be  an  accident  or  a 
human  interest  story — and  a  reporter  comes  out  and  the 
private  citizen  talks  to  him  and  picks  up  the  papers  and 
finds  the  reporter  got  the  name  misspelled,  the  address 


‘Too  often  we  don’t  double-check  the 
facts.  We  don’t  go  back  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  the  fellow’s  name  spelled 
right  or  the  lady’s  name  spelled  right. 
We’re  not  careful  enough.  We  assume 
too  much.” 


wrong  or  misquoted  him,  the  person  thinks,  ‘If  that  repor¬ 
ter  can’t  get  my  name  right,  what  can  they  get  right  at  the 
paper.’” 

Natt  added,  “They’ll  remember  that  for  years.  It  creates 
an  impression  in  that  one  reader’s  mind  that  lasts  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

“Doing  it  right  the  first  time  is  just  so  very  doggone 
important  for  the  impressions  we  leave  with  the  folks  we 
ask  to  buy  our  products  to  believe  what  they  read. 

“It’s  a  matter  that  really  requires  much  more  attention 
than  its  been  getting  in  recent  years,”  Natt  said. 

“I  believe  that  one  of  the  answers  to  getting  readership 
is  a  strong  news  product.  If  you  deliver  information  people 
need  in  their  lives  you  have  a  better  chance  of  retaining 
that  reader.  We’re  competing  for  people’s  time  these  days. 
We’ve  got  to  do  that  by  doing  a  better  job  of  it  and  a  better 
product.” 
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The  first  APME  meeting,  held  in  French  Lick,  Ind.,  October  26-29,  1933,  attracted  61  editors,  along  with  the  AP's  executive 
staff  and  some  30  AP  bureau  chiefs.  The  presentation  of  formal  papers  was  followed  by  lively  discussions  between  editors  of  very 
different  philosophical  persuasions.  One  such  discussion  centered  on  the  need  for  gossip  items,  to  which  AP  President  Noyes 
strongly  objected,  stating  that  the  creation  of  a  gossip  column  would  "undermine  the  very  foundation  upon  which  the  AP  was 
originally  based." 


Memorable  quotes  from  past  APME  meetings 


“There  can  be  no  nobler  cause  nor  a  more  honorable 
task  than  the  seeking  and  reporting  of  the  truth  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world.”  —  Kent  Cooper,  APfieneral  Mana¬ 
ger  who  fostered  birth  of  APME  in  1933. 

*  *  * 

“Let’s  have  no  peace  of  mind  about  the  Associated 
Press  and  our  newspapers.  Let’s  be  discontented  enough 
to  insist  on  making  them  better.”  —  Lee  Hills,  Miami 
Herald,  1950. 

*  *  * 

“If  the  government  trends  of  recent  years  are  allowed  to 
continue,  we  will  find  ourselves  exercising  an  incredible 
editorial  skill  of  saying  less  and  less  to  more  and  more 
readers.”  —  Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  1957. 

*  *  * 

“As  much  as  anything,  we  learn  annually  at  these  meet¬ 
ings  that  no  man  is  an  island,  that  no  one  newspaper  editor 
is  alone  with  his  problems.”  —  Michael  J.  Ogden,  Journal- 
Bulletin,  Providence,  R.I.,  1959. 

*  Hs  * 

“People  have  got  to  know  whether  or  not  their  President 
is  a  crook.  Well,  lam  not  a  crook.  I  have  earned  everything 
I  have  got.”  —  Richard  Nixon,  1973. 

*  *  * 

“You  gents  are  so  moderate  you  give  me  a  pain.  I  think 
McCarthy  is  a  cheap  demagogue.”  —  Norman  E.  Issacs, 
1953  APME  president,  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  1951. 

*  ♦  * 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  American  press  should  have 
been  commended  rather  than  censured  by  the  Warren 
Commission  for  its  coverage  of  the  Kennedy  assassina¬ 
tion.”  —  Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh  News  &  Observer  and  Times, 
1965. 

*  ♦  * 

“The  press  has  become  the  whipping  boy  of  every 

kookie  cause  that  has  come  over  the  horizon  and  which 
suffers  from  exposure  to  the  light  cast  by  truth.  We’re  in  a 
tender  spot  in  which  we’re  being  attacked  on  one  side  and 
misunderstood  on  the  other.”  —  David  N.  Schulz,  Red¬ 
wood  City,  California,  Tribune,  1968. 

*  *  * 

“I  wouldn’t  abolish  women  writers.  I’d  have  more  of 
them  and  I’d  pay  them  more  money,  and  I’d  send  them  out 
on  every  kind  of  story.  —  Mary  Margaret  McBride,  AP 
Newsfeatures  writer,  1954. 

*  *  * 

“This  whole  future  of  reporting  depends  on  telling 
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intelligently  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.”  —  James  B. 
Reston,  New  York  Times,  1948. 

*  *  * 

“The  eyes  of  the  press  are  just  as  important  to  the  public 
safety  as  the  eyes  of  the  law  enforcers,  and  frequently 
much  more  effective.”  —  John  N.  Mitchell,  U.S.  attorney 
general,  1971. 

*  *  * 

“Papers  haven’t  done  a  very  good  job  of  convincing  the 
public  what  the  First  Amendment  means.”  —  Ed  Asner, 
actor,  1978. 

*  *  * 

“One  of  our  major  jobs  is  to  call  attention  to  what  is 
wrong,  to  raise  hell  and  print  the  news.  In  playing  this  role, 
we  help  create  a  climate  for  reform.  —  Ed  Cony,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  1980. 

*  *  * 

“1  hope  to  convince  you  that  we  of  the  press  must 

launch  our  own  counteroffensive  to  regain  credibility  and 
to  restore  confidence  in  our  readers.”  —  John  C.  Quinn, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  1973. 

*  *  * 

“In  the  free-press  fair-trial  dispute,  APME  played  a 
vital  role  in  bringing  the  newspaper’s  side  into  the  court  of 
public  opinion.”  —  George  Beebe,  Miami  Herald,  1965. 

*  *  * 

“The  public  is  sending  us  a  message.  They  want  us  to  be 
more  understanding  of  them,  more  responsive  to  their 
needs,  more  responsive  in  the  way  we  report  and  edit.”  — 
Joseph  W.  Shoquist,  Milwaukee  Journal,  1979. 

♦  ♦  * 

“I  think  that  editing  by  readership  survey  is  nothing  but 
a  direct  abdication  of  responsibility.  We  have  to  go  beyond 
what  the  people  want  and  give  them  some  leadership.”  — 
Walter  Cronkite,  CBS  Evening  News,  1965. 

*  *  * 

“There  are  a  lot  of  publishers  that  I  would  like  to  see  try 
to  hold  their  jobs  under  the  merit  system.”  —  Mayor 
Samuel  W.  Yorty  of  Los  Angeles,  1966. 

*  *  * 

“Life  in  the  black  community  is  far  more  complicated 
than  is  generally  portrayed  in  newspapers.”  —  Austin 
Scott,  AP  reporter,  1969. 

*  ♦  * 

“At  all  times  the  AP  report  must  be  defended  —  like 
freedom  —  from  complacency,  smugness,  and  a  self- 
righteous  attitude.  It  serves  our  country  best  when  it 
serves  the  member  papers  best.”  —  A.Y.  Aronson,  1947 
APME  chairman,  Louisville  Times. 
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AP  ATTENDS  THE  1948  APME  CONVENTION— Lloyd  WOMEN  MEMBERS  OF  APME—APME  President  V.M.  New- 

Stratton,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  ton  Jr.  talks  with  female  members  of  APME  at  the  1 956  conven- 

speaks  with  Kent  Cooper,  then  general  manager  of  the  AP.  tion  in  Philadelphia.  Left  to  right:  President  Newton;  Miss  Rebec- 

Cooper  headed  the  AP  when  the  APME  was  first  founded  in  ca  Gross  of  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express;  Mrs.  Margaret  Dixon 

1933,  and  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  association  from  the  of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate;  and  Mrs.  Francele  Arm- 

start.  Strang  of  the  Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner  &  Journal. 


APME  celebrates  50th  year  this  week 


) 
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The  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  (APME)  will 
blend  the  old  and  the  new  as  it  cele¬ 
brates  its  golden  anniversary  Novem¬ 
ber  1  to  4. 

The  setting  will  be  familiar. 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  site  of 
this  year's  convention,  is  only  60 
miles  from  French  Lick,  Indiana, 
where  APME's  charter  members 
gathered  in  1933. 

Some  of  the  faces  also  will  be 
familiar. 

The  estimated  700  editors  and 
spouses  expected  to  attend  will 


THE  FOUNDING  EDITOR  OF  APME— 
Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  then  managing  editor 
of  the  Star,  headed  the  APME  from  its 
founding  in  1933  through  the  1936  con¬ 
vention.  The  first  meeting  of  the  APME 
was  held  October  26-29,  1 933,  at  French 
Lick,  Ind. 


include  21  past  presidents  of  APME. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  new,  however;  foreign 
news  coverage  in  today's  world,  edi¬ 
tors  and  stress,  the  problems  of  libel. 

The  program  follows  the  same  for¬ 
mat  as  recent  APME  conventions: 
three-and-a-half  days  of  panels,  speak¬ 
ers  and  workshops;  a  free  afternoon 
with  social  options,  and  a  closing  ban¬ 
quet. 

There  also  will  be  a  tribute  to  the 
past  presidents,  led  in  seniority  by 
William  P.  Steven,  president  in  1949, 
and  Norman  F.  Issacs,  president  in 
1953,  and  a  show,  capsuling  APME's 
first  50  years  and  featuring  lyrics  by 
APME  Past  President  Dick  Smyser  of 
the  Oak  Ridffe  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridf>er. 


The  program  includes  a  look  at  libel 
suits  and  a  report  on  a  survey  on  edi¬ 
tors  and  stress,  conducted  by  Bob 
Giles  of  the  Gannett  Rochester  News¬ 
papers  and  his  wife,  Nancy. 

Stress  also  will  be  the  subject  of  two 
luncheon  speakers,  Jane  Fonda  and 
Tom  Hayden,  who  will  discuss  tech¬ 
niques  they  use  to  combat  tension  in 
their  marriage. 

Other  subjects  for  the  convention 
include:  The  impact  of  USA  Today, 
What  do  newspapers  need  to  do  to  be 
more  accurate?,  and  how  newspapers 
can  improve  their  coverage  of  foreign 
news. 

The  APME  Foreign  News  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Bob  Cochnar  of  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News,  will 


ON  THE  SPEAKERS  STAND — Wes  Gallagher,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Roderick  J.  Watts  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  and  Mary 
.‘.Aargaret  McBride,  AP  newsfeatures  columnist  share  the  speakers  table  at  the 
1954  APME  convention  in  Tampa,  Fla.  McBride,  according  to  the  1954 
Redbook,  "stole  the  show  and  the  hearts  of  many  editors  when  she  matched 
them  quip  for  quip  in  an  hour  of  verbal  sparring  touched  off  by  her  contention 
that  it  is  wrong  to  departmentalize  all  women's  news  under  a  'women's  page' 
label." 
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reveal  the  findings  of  its  study: 
“Seven  Days  in  the  Life  of  the 
World.” 

APME  vice  president  Ted  Natt  of 
the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  program,  said 
delegates  should  plan  on  being  there 
by  Tuesday  morning  (Nov.  1) 
because,  “we  are  going  to  start  fast 
and  hope  to  keep  up  the  pace  all 
week.” 

The  convention  will  include  four 


early-morning  workshops.  One,  on 
newspaper  design,  will  examine  15 
newspapers  and  the  workshop  lead¬ 
ers  will  make  recommendations  for 
possible  changes.  It  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  (Nov. 2)  and  repeated 
Thursday  (Nov. 3)  and  Friday 
(Nov. 4).  “The  Editor  As  Manager” 
will  be  held  Nov. 3  and  repeated 
Nov. 4  as  will  “Reaching  Young 
Readers”  and  “Videotext,  Teletext, 
Cable  Casting  and  The  Newspaper.” 


APME  president  Joseph  M. 
Ungaro  of  Westchester-Rockland 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers  will  preside.  The 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times  will  be  hosts  for  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

A  book  on  the  APME  and  its  his¬ 
tory,  “Fifty  and  Feisty,”  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  convention  registrants. 
It’s  the  result  of  a  two-year  project  by 
Bill  Cento  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press. 


What  is  AP  without  APME? 


By  Louis  D.  Boccardi 

Vice  president/exec,  editor 
Associated  Press 

The  Associated  Press  wouldn't  be 
AP  without  APME. 

An  extravagant  statement?  Think 
about  it. 

In  the  world  of  major  news  organ¬ 
izations  which  one — other  than 
AP — has  a  group  such  as  APME  to 
counsel,  criticize,  support  and  other¬ 
wise  guide  it? 

And  which  one,  other  than  AP,  has 
the  minds  of  a  thousand  newspaper 
editors  at  its  beck  and  call? 

And  which  one  can  turn  to  those 
minds  for  ideas,  for  support,  and  for 
help  on  some  legal  or  journalistic 
issue? 

And  which  other  news  organization 
finds  that,  as  a  condition  of  its  own 
good  health,  it  must  perform  at  a  level 
that  satisfies  what  must  be  the  most 
critical,  most  demanding  group  of 
people  ever  assembled:  our  member 
editors  joined  in  APME? 

None  but  AP. 

Like  many  truisms,  this  one  is  often 
overlooked  and  seldom  remarked  on. 
But  there  is  no  other  news  product 
anywhere  subject  to  the  kind  of  scru¬ 
tiny  APME  gives  every  part  of  the  AP 
news  report. 

Simply  put,  if  we  do  it,  APME  stud¬ 
ies  it,  and  tells  AP  what  it  thinks.  In 
those  exchanges  we  find  reassurance 
that  we  are  doing  what  a  news  coop¬ 
erative  should  do — meet  the  needs  of 
its  members.  When  APME  tells  us 
we're  falling  short,  we  do  something 
about  it. 

We  didn't  achieve  this  productive 
relationship  overnight,  of  course. 

Those  of  us  in  AP  look  at  early 
accounts  of  APME  meetings  with 
mixed  surprise  and  appreciation:  sur¬ 
prise  that  things  could  ever  have  been 
so  tendentious  and  appreciation  that, 
out  of  those  debates  has  come  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  frank  discussion  that  makes 
real  progress  possible. 

The  battle  over  coverage  of  Sen. 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  was  an  example. 
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Experts  now  agree  that  the  junior  Re¬ 
publican  senator  from  Wisconsin  knew 
how  to  manipulate  the  press’s  creed  of 
objectivity.  At  the  time,  however,  he 
left  few  editors  neutral  and  the  AP 
found  itself  caught  in  the  middle  of 
those  contradictory  passions. 

Fifty 

and 

Feisty 

APME:  1933  to  1983 


When  the  shouting  on  both  sides 
stopped,  APME  stood  for  what  AP 
stood  for:  an  honest  job  of  reporting, 
leaving  to  others  opinion  and  con¬ 
clusions. 

No  one  should  get  the  idea,  howev¬ 
er,  that  APME  has  abandoned  its  role 
as  constructive  (and  often  loud)  critic. 

When  member  editors  from  small 
and  medium-sized  newspapers  felt 
that  the  slow-speed-circuit  report 
failed  to  meet  their  needs,  APME  led 
the  charge — all  the  way  to  a  session  in 
the  office  of  the  AP’s  general  man¬ 
ager — to  demand  change.  Change 
came  in  the  form  of  a  revamped  filing 
desk  and  the  introduction  of  an  AP 
high  speed  service  for  those  papers. 

When  the  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew  set  off  something  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  with  his  denunciations  of  the 
national  press,  APME  launched  itself 
into  “Operation  Pique.”  Its  aim  was 


to  scrutinize  the  AP  report  to  see  if 
Agnew  was  right.  Member  editors 
looked  for  a  year  and  gave  AP  high 
marks  for  professionalism. 

When  member  editors  15  years  ago 
felt  the  AP  report  needed  more  of  a 
human  dimension,  APME  launched 
“Operation  People.”  With  it  came  a 
lasting  emphasis  at  all  levels  of  AP 
coverage  on  both  reporting  on  people, 
not  just  things,  and  explaining  events 
in  terms  of  their  effect  on  readers. 

Ideas  are  at  the  heart  of  any  suc¬ 
cessful  news  operation.  APME  has 
been  a  consistent  and  ready  source — 
formally  through  Continuing  Studies 
that  make  their  way  from  rough  draft 
to  the  convention  and  informally 
through  the  letters  and  phone  calls 
that  go  on  all  year  between  APME 
committee  members  and  their  AP 
counterparts. 

In  less  formal  ways,  APME  is  a  key 
source  for  AP  about  many  things:  how 
we're  doing  in  the  home  state  or  a 
blind  spot  in  coverage  or  a  news  area 
to  which  we  should  devote  more 
attention  nationally  because  it's 
ready  to  break  loose  from  being  just  a 
local  story. 

Finally,  it  is  impossible  to  talk 
about  the  relationship  between  AP 
and  APME  without  mentioning  the 
friendships  that  form  as  each  of  us 
goes  about  doing  what  can  be  done  for 
the  good  of  the  American  newspaper 
reader. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  AP, 
elected  by  the  membership  to  oversee 
the  operations  of  the  cooperative,  has 
many  committees  to  examine  aspects 
of  AP’s  work.  But  the  board  does  not 
have  a  news  committee. 

Frank  Batten,  chairman  of  AP’s 
board  and  chairman  of  Landmark 
Communications,  explains  why:  “We 
know  how  closely  APME  scrutinizes 
the  news  product  of  AP.  Members  of 
the  board  hear  at  each  of  our  meetings 
what  you  are  saying  to  AP  and  what 
AP  is  saying  back  to  you.  The  board 
counts  on  APME  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
membership  speaking  to  AP  about 
news.” 
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Knight-Ridder’s  Viewtron  available  to  public  this  week 


Viewtron,  the  videotex  system  developed  by  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers  in  association  with  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  and  Southern  Bell,  was  scheduled 
to  be  launched  commercially  in  southern  Florida  on  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  after  four  years  of  experimentation  and  field  trials. 

Knight-Ridder’s  goal  is  to  have  Viewtron  in  5,000 
households  by  the  end  of  1984,  said  Mary  Bulterman, 
spokesperson  for  Viewdata  Corporation  of  America,  the 
company's  subsidiary  which  designed  the  system’s  soft¬ 
ware  and  maintains  its  central  database  and  computers. 

Bulterman  said  Viewtron  customers  will  pay  $12  per 
month  for  access  to  its  database. 

“There  are  75,000  frames  of  information  in  our  comput¬ 
ers  alone.  With  the  gateways,  it’s  closer  to  300,000,’’ 
Bulterman  said. 

One  of  those  gateways  gives  Viewtron  users  access  to 
about  50,000  frames  of  information  stored  in  the  database 
of  Commodities  News  Service,  another  Knight-Ridder 
subsidiary. 

She  added  that  at  the  launch  date,  Viewtron  had  about 
300  initial  subscribers,  “mostly  employees"  of  Knight- 
Ridder. 

Bulterman  said  Viewtron  currently  has  about  50 
information  providers  and  about  150  advertisers.  She  said 
Viewtron  charges  $45  per  frame  for  design  and  input  of 
information  and  $15  per  frame  for  input  alone. 

It  cost  $1  per  week  to  leave  a  frame  in  the  system’s 
database  and  $5  per  frame  for  updates,  she  said,  noting; 
“Once  we  put  an  ad  in,  it  costs  very  little  to  leave  it  in." 

Bulterman  said  information  on  the  number  of  advertis¬ 
ing  frames  currently  stored  in  Viewtron  was 
“unavailable." 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  developed  View- 
tron’s  home  terminals  and  has  begun  marketing  them  for 
$600  each  in  its  local  phone  stores  and  Burdine’s 
department  stores. 

Southern  Bell,  which  put  in  place  the  system’s 
telephone  lines,  will  charge  Viewtron  customers  about  $1 
per  hour,  24  hours  a  day,  for  use  of  its  Local  Area  Data 
Transport  network. 

All  during  Viewtron’s  development,  Knight-Ridder 
executives  expressed  the  hope  that  Southern  Bell 
would  charge  customers  a  flat  monthly  fee  for  access  to 
Viewtron.  Their  feeling  was  that  a  time  sensitive  charge 
for  accessing  Viewtron  would  act  as  a  disincentive  to  users 
spending  a  lot  of  time  with  the  system. 

The  figure  they  cited  was  that  use  of  the  local  phone 
network  for  Viewtron  should  cost  around  $15  per  month. 

Frank  N.  Hawkins,  Knight-Ridder  vice  president  for 
corporate  relations  and  strategic  planning,  said  “it  is  not  a 
matter  of  being  happy  or  unhappy”  with  the  $1  per  hour 
telephone  charge,  but  “a  matter  of  having  to  accept  the 
reality  of  the  situation.  The  phone  company  (Southern 
Bell)  feels  this  is  the  way  they’ve  got  to  make  money  on 
it.” 

Hawkins  added  that  cable  is  “too  far  away"  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  alternative  to  the  local  phone  network  for 
transmitting  Viewtron. 

“We  think  the  initial  customers  for  Viewtron  will  come 
from  the  upper  income  brackets,”  Hawkins  continued.  He 
said  that  after  the  initial  “novelty”  period  wears  off  when 
customers  will  use  Viewtron  heavily,  “a  regular  pattern  of 
usage  will  take  shape  in  the  households.” 

— Andrew  Radolf 


Los  Angeles  media  call  proposed  tax  unfair 


A  Los  Angeles  City  Council  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  implementation  of  a  news  media  tax  rate  that  has 
drawn  strong  opposition  from  newspapers  and  television 
while  leaving  the  movie  industry  seemingly  satisfied. 

In  a  move  aimed  at  helping  to  balance  the  city’s  budget, 
the  Council’s  Finance  and  Revenue  Committee  Oct.  19, 
suggested  a  tax  rate  of  $  1 .25  per  $  1  ,(KK)  of  gross  receipts  for 
news  media  organizations  but  recommended  that  movie 
production  taxation  remain  the  same  at  a  maximum  of 
$3,750. 

The  print  and  broadcast  media  have  promised  to  fight 
the  measure  when  it  goes  before  the  full  council  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

News  organizations,  along  with  liquor  distribution  com¬ 
panies,  airlines  and  railroads,  are  currently  exempt  from 
business  taxes. 


The  proposed  $1.25  rate  would  be  hardest  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  which  would  have  to  pay  $532,000, 
according  to  city  administrative  officer  Keith  Comrie. 

Times  publisher  Tom  Johnson,  who  opposes  the 
recommendation,  told  E&P: 

“The  Los  Angeles  Times  recognizes  its  responsibility  to 
pay  a  valid  tax  to  the  city,  which  is  fair  and  equitable.  We 
oppose  the  proposed  ordinance  because  it  is  not  fair,  equit¬ 
able  or  valid.  We  expect  that  an  alternate  proposal  will  be 
presented  for  consideration  by  the  full  council.” 

Previously,  the  Finance  and  Revenue  Committee  had 
recommended  that  “First  Amendment”  industries  such  as 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  be  taxed  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate  of  $1  per  $1,000  of  gross  receipts.  That  idea 
would  have  meant  a  big  tax  increase  for  movie  firms. 


Judge  declares  mistrial  based  on  media  publicity 


A  Salt  Lake  City  judge,  who  previously  had  imposed  a 
gag  order  on  the  local  press  in  a  felony  theft  trial,  declared 
a  mistrial  October  24,  stating  the  jury  had  been  prejudiced 
by  media  publicity. 

The  action  by  Judge  Homer  Wilkinson  capped  a  week- 
long  legal  battle  that  was  carried  to  the  Utah  Supreme 
Court  by  the  Sail  Lake  Tribune,  Deseret  News  and  two 
television  stations.  The  High  Court,  in  a  four-one  decision, 
upheld  Wilkinson’s  press  gag  order. 

The  First  Amendment  issue  arose  at  the  trial  of  Charles 
H.  Gatto,  a  Salt  Lake  City  businessman,  who  was  charged 
with  four  counts  of  felony  theft  in  which  investors  were 
allegedly  bilked  out  of  $636,0(X)  in  a  California  gold  mining 
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scheme. 

Wilkinson  had  imposed  a  gag  order  on  the  defense  and 
prosecution  in  the  case,  but  said  the  press  could  cover  the 
trial  under  certain  restrictions.  Forbidden  were  any  refer¬ 
ences  in  stories  or  broadcasts  to  the  mafia,  organized 
crime  or  possible  ties  between  Gatto  and  reputed  mafia 
figure  Joseph  Bonanno  Jr. 

The  local  media  adhered  to  the  judge’s  order  in  covering 
the  trial,  but  their  attorneys  appealed  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  which  suspended  the  trial  October  20  while  it 
deliberated  the  issue. 

Despite  being  upheld,  however,  Wilkinson  ordered  the 
mistrial  after  talking  to  jurors  in  chambers.  He  set  a  new 
trial  for  November  7. 
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Latest  ABC  figures*  confirm  that  The  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  is  expanding  its  lead  in  total  circulation, 
both  daily  and  Sunday.  This  year,  we  became  the  first 
Dallas  paper  to  ptass  the  400,000  mark  in  paid  Sunday 
circulation.  With  a  current  Sunday  circulation  of 
406,893,  we’re  delivering  over  46,000  more  Sunday 
papers  than  the  competition.  That’s  a  circulation  gain 
of  25,912  in  just  one  year.  More  than  the  other  paper 
has  gained  in  five  years. 


Daily,  it’s  the  same  story.  With  a  record  circulation 
of  328,000,  we  lead  the  comp)etition  by  over  55,000  — 
our  largest  daily  lead  in  history. 

This  circulation  growth  reflects  our  continued  edi¬ 
torial  commitment  to  excellence.  Readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  alike  know  The  Dallas  Morning  News  works  for 
them.  Every  day  of  the  week.  That’s  why  nobody 
beats  us  in  the  morning. 


^Source:  ABC  Pubtisber's  Statements  for  The  DaUas  Morning  News  and  Dallas  Times  Herald for  the  periods  ending  March  it,  1979  through  t9Si  Calcuktttons  hy  The  Dallas  Morning  Neus  Represented  by  Cresmer.  9(0oduard,  O'Mara  & 
Orm^Ke.  Inc. .  National  The  Leonard  Co..  Florida,  Mexico,  Caribbean.  Lenba  Hawaii,  Hawaii  A  Member  of  Metn^yolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc 


Omaha  Sun’s  suit  against  Worid-Heraid  is  dismissed 

Antitrust  case  ended  without  either  party  admitting  liability 


The  antitrust  suit  filed  last  January  by  the  weekly  Sun 
Newspapers  against  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  was 
dismissed  after  both  parties  agreed  to  end  the  litigation. 

Sun  Newspapers  published  the  23,000  weekly  Omaha 
Sun  which  folded  on  Oct.  5.  A  55,000  free  distribution 
shopper  was  also  terminated. 

“In  view  of  the  expense  of  litigation  and  the  disruption 
of  their  ongoing  business  activities,  the  parties  have 
agreed  without  any  admission  of  wrongdoing  or  liability  to 
compromise  and  settle  their  dispute,”  stated  John  Gott- 
schalk,  vice  president  for  general  management  of  the 
World-Herald. 

Gottschalk  said  the  suit  was  “dismissed  with  prejudice 
and  without  cost  to  either  party.” 

Gottschalk  related  that  since  the  suit  was  first  filed  in 
Nov.  1981,  the  World-Herald’s  positions  could  be 
summarized  in  a  statement  made  at  that  time  by  Harold 
Andersen,  president  of  the  company. 

Andersen  had  stated  that  Bruce  Sagan,  publisher  of 
Southtown  Economist  in  Chicago,  who  acquired  Sun 
Newspapers  in  1981,  had  bought  “a  money-losing 
operation,  failed  to  make  it  profitable,  and  now  wants  us  to 
pay  for  his  failure.” 

Gottschalk  said  the  Sun  Newspapers’  allegations  that 
the  World-Herald  and  its  printing  and  direct  mail  sub¬ 
sidiaries  were  monopolizing  the  print  advertising  market 
in  Omaha  “have  not  been  tried”  in  court  and  “to  the 
extent  they  were  reviewed”  during  a  preliminary  hearing, 
“they  were  not  revealing.” 


“In  view  of  the  expense  of  litigation 
and  the  disruption  of  their  ongoing 
business  activities,  the  parties  have 
agreed  without  any  admission  of 
wrongdoing  or  liability  to  compromise 
and  settle  their  dispute,”  stated  John 
Gottschalk,  vice  president  for  general 
management  of  the  World-Herald. 


He  said  the  case  sought  to  “establish  print  advertising  as 
a  market  subject  to  antitrust  purvue.  We  took  the  position 
that  we  compete  against  all  forms  of  media  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  unique  print  market  such  as  they  were 
prescribing.” 

Gottschalk  said  that  Sagan’s  testimony  during  the  hear¬ 
ing  revealed  that  the  Omaha  Sun  had  not  been  profitable 
since  1976,  except  for  one  month — November,  1981. 

Sagan  maintained  that  the  Sun  was  then  on  the  way  back 
to  profitability  when  the  alleged  antitrust  violations  caused 
it  to  start  losing  money  again. 

“Had  the  allegations  gotten  anywhere,  it  would  certain¬ 
ly  have  raised  the  issue  of  the  disparity  of  gross  revenues 
between  a  large  daily  and  a  small  weekly  as  being  some¬ 
thing  extraordinary,”  Gottschalk  said.  “We’re  talking 
now  about  a  23, (XK)  weekly  trying  to  attract  advertising 
compared  to  a  230,000  daily  published  seven  days  a 
week.” 

Gottschalk  said  that  the  antitrust  case  did  not  take  into 
account  these  differences  between  the  two  publications. 

“It’s  the  frequency  and  availability  and  penetration  of 
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the  medium  that  really  determines  whether  it  is  able  to 
attract  advertising,”  he  said. 

In  its  lawsuit,  the  Sun  alleged  that  it  would  be  forced  to 
cease  publishing  unless  the  World-Herald  were  stripped  of 
two  subsidiaries:  Rapid  Printing  &  Mailing,  Inc.  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Gottschalk  said  Sagan’s  primary  allegation  was  that  the 
World-Herald  purchased  Rapid  Printing  in  1981  “to  dam¬ 
age  him.”  Gottschalk  said,  “We  bought  the  company  for 
its  printing  business.  It  had  a  modest  mailing  operation.” 

Gottschalk  said  that  when  marriage  mail  came  to  Omaha 
in  1981,  it  cost  World-Herald  “11  ROP  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing  a  week.  There  was  substantial  outflow  (of  ROP)  from 
the  daily  paper  and  some  outflow  from  the  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Rapid  Printing  responded  to  the  demand  for  marriage 
mail  by  advertisers  by  expanding  its  mail  services,  Gott¬ 
schalk  said.  When  the  World-Herald  decided  to  start  its 
own  total  market  coverage  program,  it  contracted  out  to 
Rapid 'Printing  for  dataprocessing  of  its  non-subscriber 
lists.  Gottschalk  stated  that  Rapid  Printing  got  the  World- 
Herald’s  business  as  a  result  of  competitive  bidding. 

The  World-Herald’s  TMC  mail  program  was 
unsuccessful,  and  terminated,  Gottschalk  said. 

Except  for  the  data  processing,  the  World-Herald  “never 
did  work  with  Rapid,”  he  said. 

J-school  establishes 
First  Amendment  Center 

A  gift  of  S3  million  from  an  alumnus  and  his  wife  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University 
has  established  the  nation’s  first  center  for  the  study  of 
First  Amendment  issues. 

The  center  will  focus  scholarly  attention  on  the  free¬ 
doms  of  speech  and  press.  Named  in  honor  of  the  donors, 
it  will  be  called  The  Saul  and  Janice  Poliak  Center  for  the 
Study  of  First  Amendment  Issues. 

Columbia  President  Michael  I.  Sovern  also  announced 
that  the  University  trustees  have  established  at  the  center  a 
professorship  named  for  the  father  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
James  Madison. 

New  York  Times  columnist  Anthony  Lewis  was  named 
the  first  James  Madison  Visiting  Professor. 

Poliak  is  a  member  of  the  Journalism  School’s  Class  of 
1926.  Active  in  the  business  world,  he  was  for  52  years 
president  of  Clapp  &  Poliak,  Inc.  of  New  York,  a  producer 
of  industrial  expositions  and  conferences. 

The  $3  million  pledge  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poliak  is  the 
largest  gift  ever  made  to  the  Journalism  School,  which  was 
established  in  1912  with  an  endowment  of  $2  million  from 
Joseph  Pulitzer.  It  is  a  major  contribution  to  The  Cam¬ 
paign  for  Columbia,  a  University-wide  effort  begun  last 
November  to  raise  S4(K)  million  over  five  years. 

Osborn  Elliott,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  said:  “The  First  Amendment  is  little  understood  by 
many  Americans — and  often  comes  under  unwitting 
attack  by  those  who  should  be  its  staunchest  supporters. 
This  new  center  will  provide  a  constant  reminder  of  its 
central  role  in  our  democracy,  by  encouraging  the 
exploration,  study,  research  and  teaching  of  matters 
affecting  news  media  and  the  law.” 
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Todiiy,  It’s  Steel.  Tomorrow  It  Could  Be  Your  Industry,  Your  Job. 


US.  Steel  and  British  Steel  plan  to  finish  their 
negotiations  by  the  end  of  November  on  a  far- 
reaching  plan  to  change  the  nature  of  the  American 
steel  industry: 

Their  decision,  and  our  government’s  response 
to  it,  may  be  as  important  to  you  as  it  is  to  American 
steelworkers. 

US.  Steel  has  proposed  to  stop  steel-making  at 
its  Fairless  Works  near  Philadelphia,  and  import  3'/2 
million  tons  of  semi-finished  steel  slabs  annually 
from  the  government-owned  British  Steel  Company. 
Other  East  Coast  and  midwestern  steel  mills  would 
soon  be  forced,  by  competitive  pressure,  to  follow 
US.  Steel’s  lead. 

The  llnited  States  would  immediately  lose 
3,000  steel-making  jobs  at  Fairless  Works  -  and 
would  soon  lose  75,000  to  100,000  other  steel¬ 
making  jobs  in  other  steel  mills.  Jobs  in  iron  ore  and 
coal  mining  would  disappear  too,  as  would  jobs  in 
the  .service  industries  w'hich  supply  .steel  mills, 
steelworkers,  coal  and  iron  ore  mines. 

The  British  steel  mills  produce  these  slabs  w  ith 
huge  government  subsidies.  Ironically,  U.S.  Steel  in 
the  past  has  been  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  dumping 
of  subsidized  foreign  steel  on  the  American  market. 
Now,  the  company  is  .saying  that  even  if  the  British 
deal  falls  thnmgh,  it  will  seek  similar  arrangements 
with  other  countries. 


Since  foreign  steel  facilities  are  usually  govern¬ 
ment -owned  and  highly  subsidized,  American  work¬ 
ers  and  companies  find  themselves  in  the  position 
of  trying  to  compete  with  a  foreign  government. 

It  can’t  be  done.  Take  w'ages,  for  example. 
\XTiile  some  people  seem  to  thirik  American  steel¬ 
workers  make  far  more  than  we  actually  do,  work¬ 
ers  in  steel-making  facilities  in  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  make  barely  enough  to  survive. 

Anything  approaching  such  a  wage  scale  in  this 
country  would  result  in  a  sc*vere  depres.sion  for 
everyone.  Nobtxly  could  afford  to  pay  American- 
styie  medical  bills,  taxes,  home  payments  or  food 
bills  on  such  wages.  Neither  could  they  afford 
American  automobiles,  con.sumer  g(K)ds  or  educa¬ 
tions  for  their  children.  The  result  of  such  a  low- 
wage  policy  would  be  devastating,  not  only  for 
hourly  workers,  but  for  business  and  professional 
people  and  all  others  in  our  society. 

VC^e’re  doing  everything  we  can  to  resist  the 
U.S.  .Steel-British  Steel  deal.  We’re  convinced  it 
would  open  the  way  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  basic  steel  industry.  But  beyond  that,  we  want 
to  help  make  the  American  people  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  foreign  industrial  targeting  and  dumping 
to  all  of  us. 

All  of  us  are  the  targets. 

Including  you. 
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IF  Yor  vcoruj  like  more  information  on  INDI  STRIAI. 

TAROETINti  AND  VC  HAT  YOT  CAN  IX)  TO  DEAl.  W  ITH  THE 
PROBLEM,  PLEA.se  MAIL  THISCOrK)N  TO. 

Lloyd  McBride,  President 
I  'nited  Steelworkers  of  America 
Five  (iatewav  Center 
Pittsburph,  PA  15222 


UNITED  STEELWORKERS  OF  AMERICA 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


Anniversary  of  drug  deaths  sparks  renewed  coverage 

Drug  company  spokesman  feels  this  could  incite  “copycats” 


By  Donna  Ventimiglia 

Last  Halloween,  parents  around  the  country  weren’t 
just  spooked  by  the  ghosts  and  goblins  who  pounded  the 
pavement  looking  for  treats. 

Another  scare  had  gripped  the  nation  in  the  form  of  a 
red-and-white  capsule  medicine  that  turned  killer. 

Just  over  one  year  ago,  seven  people  in  a  Chicago  sub¬ 
urb  died  after  taking  Extra  Strength  Tylenol  —  a  product 
marketed  by  Johnson  &  Johnson’s  McNeil  Consumer 
Product  Co.  The  capsules  had  been  laced  with  cyanide  and 
the  deaths  triggered  the  largest  investigation  in  Illinois 
history  —  one  that  has  yet  to  be  closed. 

The  trial  involving  the  alleged  attempts  of  James  L. 
Lewis  to  extort  money  from  Johnson  &  Johnson  shortly 
after  the  deaths  began  two  weeks  ago. 


James  Murray,  assistant  public 
relations  director  for  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  said  his  office  received  more 
than  100  calls  from  news  organizations 
interested  in  the  anniversary  story. 


According  to  a  spokesman  for  Tylenol,  approximately 
1,000  newspapers  around  the  country  saw  fit  to  mark  the 
anniversary  with  news  stories  and  feature  articles. 

James  Murray,  assistant  public  relations  director  for 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  said  his  office  received  more  than  1(K) 
calls  from  news  organizations  interested  in  the 
anniversary  story. 

Murray  said  the  New  Jersey-based  company  tried  to 
discourage  the  publication  of  those  stories  because  there 
was  a  fear  the  articles  might  “tend  to  stimulate  copycat 
incidents.’’ 

Murray  pointed  to  an  incident  in  Pennsylvania  that 
occurred  the  week  of  the  anniversary  when  police  were 
prompted  to  investigate  the  death  of  a  34-year-old  man. 
The  officer  assigned  to  the  task  reported  over  a  nationwide 
police  wire  that  the  man  had  taken  Co-Tylenol  prior  to 
his  death  and  that  the  product  should  be  recalled,  it  was 
later  determined  he  had  died  of  natural  causes. 

“This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  we  were  concerned 
about,’’  he  said. 

“The  anniversary  seemed  not  to  be  a  real  news  story  but 
a  contrived  one,”  Murray  commented. 


Murray  said  the  New  Jersey-based 
company  tried  to  discourage  the 
publication  of  those  stories  because 
there  was  a  fear  the  articles  might  “tend 
to  stimulate  copycat  incidents.” 


Murray  said  he  could  see  the  need  to  assign  stories 
geared  to  the  business  angle.  Prior  to  the  incident,  Tylenol 
occupied  a  whopping  35%  of  the  market  for  over-the- 
counter  analgesic  medicine.  After  the  killings,  that  per¬ 
centage  dropped  to  7%,  but  one  year  later,  the  drug  boasts 
a  29%  share,  Murray  said. 

Editors  around  the  country  have  differing  views  on  the 
significance  of  the  Tylenol  anniversary  story,  however 


most  said  the  story  was  one  that  prompted  a  great  amount 
of  public  interest  and,  therefore,  had  to  be  printed. 

“To  be  frank,  it’s  not  that  big  of  a  story,”  said  Adam 
Pertman,  assistant  national/foreign  editor  for  the  Boston 
Globe.  “Anniversary  stories  as  a  rule  are  artificial,  though 
there  can  be  exceptions.”  Pertman  said  the  Globe  did  not 
run  a  story  on  the  anniversary. 

Other  editors  said  publication  of  the  article  had  to  be 
assessed  for  local  news  value.  “We  didn’t  run  the  story,” 
said  Mel  Frishman,  news  editor  for  the  Miami  News. 
“There  was  no  local  community  angle.  It  Just  didn’t  appeal 
to  us  because  it  was  a  rehashing  of  old  news.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  ran  a  story  by  U nited  Press 
International  inside  the  newspaper.  Rick  Orlov,  assign¬ 
ment  editor,  said  that  since  there  were  no  local  victims,  the 
story  wasn’t  given  much  play. 

Leonard  Fisher,  city  editor  at  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star 
Ledger,  said  the  story  ran  in  the  newspaper’s  financial 
section  prior  to  the  anniversary.  The  story  focused  on  the 
comeback  achieved  by  Johnson  &  Johnson.  He  said  the 
piece  ran  in  part  because  the  company  is  located  in  the 
newspaper’s  home  state. 

“The  story  was  an  exploration  of  how  Johnson  &  John¬ 
son  handled  the  incident,”  Fisher  said.  Tylenol  is  a  pop¬ 
ular  drug  that  the  public  is  concerned  about,  he  added. 


“The  anniversary  seemed  not  to  be  a 
real  news  story  but  a  contrived  one,” 
Murray  commented. 


In  Chicago,  the  Tribune  played  the  story  as  the  lead  in  its 
Sunday  Magazine.  John  Twohey,  editor  of  the  magazine, 
said  there  was  enormous  public  interest  in  the  Tylenol  saga 
and  thus,  an  anniversary  story  was  merited. 

“Even  a  year  later,  the  public  interest  was  enormous,” 
Twohey  said. 

Most  editors  disagreed,  however,  that  publication  of  the 
anniversary  article  should  be  avoided  due  to  the  fears  that 
there  would  be  a  repeat  performance  of  the  killings. 

“That  can  be  said  about  any  crime  story  you  put  in  the 
newspaper,”  said  Twohey. 

“If  you  think  that  way,  then  you’d  never  print  a  murder 
story,”  added  Orlov. 

Those  who  didn’t  run  the  piece  said  that  fear  of  reprisals 
did  not  come  into  play.  “That  doesn’t  stop  us  at  all,” 
Frishman  said. 

600  newspapers  get  K  mart  insert 

With  the  1984  Olympic  Games  just  around  the  corner,  K 
mart  is  launching  a  $40  million  ad  and  marketing  campaign 
with  special  newspaper  and  magazine  pullout  sections. 

Last  week,  K  mart,  an  official  sponsor  of  the  games, 
kicked  off  that  campaign  with  a  special  8-page  roto  insert 
in  approximately  600  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition,  a  24-page  Winter  Olympics  update  including 
full-color  action  photos  and  explanations  of  Winter 
Olympic  games,  and  product  displays,  will  appear  in  the 
Oct.  31  issue  of  Sports  Illustrated,  Time  and  People  maga¬ 
zines.  A  Summer  Olympics  version  of  the  magazine  insert 
will  also  be  readied  for  May  7  issues. 

The  campaign  also  includes  major  ABC  television  com¬ 
mitments,  an  in-store  U.S.  Olympics  fund  raiser  and  a 
customer  sweepstakes. 
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1500  and  counting... 


When  it  comes  to  satellite  dishes,  UPl  has  what  it  takes.  We’ve  recently  installed  dish  No.  1,500,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  we  plan  to  hit  2,000,  to  provide  an  annual  savings  of  $6,000,000!  UPl’s  satellite 
distribution  system  includes  the  remarkable  2-foot  Equatorial  dish,  the  latest  in  state-of-the-art  satel¬ 
lite  technology.  With  its  proven  power,  reliability,  and  easy  installation,  the  convenient  2-foot  Equato¬ 
rial  is  destined  to  someday  be  an  industry  standard.  Another  first  from  United  Press  International. 
We’re  One  Up  on  Dishes,  too. 


UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 


One  Up  on  the  World 


For  further  information  about  UPl  newspaper  services,  contact  Senior  Vice-President  John  E.  Mantle  1-800-828-8889. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Ronald  W.  Ramey  has  joined  the 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune  as 
photo-graphics  editor.  Formerly  with 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spoke’^man- 
Review  and  Chronicle,  Ramey  has 
responsibility  for  the  photo  staff, 
general  graphics  and  newspaper 
design. 

SoREN  Anderson  has  moved  to  the 
newspaper  as  a  copy  editor  from  the 
Daily  News,  Los  Angeles.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  David  Boardman,  who  joined 
the  Seattle  Times. 

*  *  * 

Caroline  C.  John  has  been  named 
circulation  sales  and  marketing 
director  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution.  With  the  papers  since 
1974,  she  most  recently  has  been 
marketing  director  and  in  her  new 
post  replaces  John  Schueler,  who 
moved  to  circulation  director  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Salzman  was  named  chairman 
of  the  board  of  l.T.S.  Consultants, 
Inc.,  Berryville,  Va.  President  and 
director  of  the  firm  since  1981,  he 
continues  as  president.  Salzman 
formerly  was  with  the  Washington 
Star  in  circulation  and  served  as  sales 
manager  for  13  years. 


When 
you’re  on 
deadline. 
And 
when 
you’re  not. 


There’s  a  big  news  source  for 

SMALL  BUSINESS 
facts  &  figures. 


National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business 

Call  Dave  Cullen  at 


(202)  554-9000 


Geoffrey  Stevens  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Globe  and  Mail  and  Timothy 
Pritchard,  editor  of  the  newspaper’s 
Report  on  Business. 

Stevens,  currently  sports  editor, 
has  been  Ottawa  columnist,  and  asso¬ 
ciate  and  national  editor.  He  replaces 
Cameron  Smith,  who  returns  to  the 
writing  staff. 

Stevens  joined  the  newspaper  as  a 
reporter  in  1962  and  for  three  years  in 
the  early  70s  worked  for  the  Ottawa 
bureau  of  Time  magazine  before 
rejoining  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Pritchard,  currently  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Report  on  Business,  earlier 
worked  for  the  Financial  Times  of 
Canada.  He  moved  to  the  Globe  and 
Mail  in  1975. 

♦  *  * 

John  Van  Doorn,  a  prize-winning 
reporter,  foreign  correspondent  and 
editor,  was  appointed  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toledo  Blade  October  17. 
He  has  been  editor  in  chief  of  Ne.xt 
Magazine  the  past  three  years  and 
was  briefly  executive  editor  of  New 
York  magazine  several  years  ago.  His 
editing  posts  included  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Post,  acting  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times  Week  in 
Review  section,  and  deputy  editor  of 
the  Times  op-ed  page.  He  was  a  fore¬ 
ign  correspondent  for  Newsday, 
Long  Island. 

*  * 

Marvin  Sleeper  has  been  elected 
a  vice  president  of  Hearst  Magazines. 
Sleeper,  who  joined  the  magazines 
division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation  in 
1967  as  publicity  manager,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  public  relations  director  the 
following  year. 

Sleeper  launched  his  career  at  the 
New  York  Times  and  then  joined 
Hearst’s  New  York  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican.  When  the  paper  merged  with  the 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  World  Tele¬ 
gram  as  the  World  Journal  Tribune, 
he  continued  as  City  Hall  bureau  chief 
until  he  joined  Hearst. 

*  4= 

Michael  Healy  has  been  named 
movie  critic  of  the  Denver  Post,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Rena  Andrews,  who  was 
reassigned.  Healy  was  arts  and 
entertainment  editor  of  the  defunct 
Buffalo  Courier-E.xpress  and  also 
taught  creative  writing  at  Harvard 
University,  where  he  earned  a  mast¬ 
er's  degree  in  English. 

*  *  * 

Butler  R.C.  Taylor  was  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Gloucester 
County  Times,  Woodbury,  N.J.  He 
had  been  a  major  accounts  represen¬ 
tative  tor  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution. 


Ogden  R.  Reid,  former  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  former  U.S.  Representa¬ 
tive  for  six  terms  from  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  is  back  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  trail.  This  time  he  seeks  the 
office  of  Westchester  County  Execu¬ 
tive  saying  that  “that’s  where  the 
action  is’’  because  of  federal  and  state 
cut-backs.  Reid  is  campaigning  for 
the  post  left  by  Alfred  B.  DelBello, 
who  was  elected  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York. 

*  * 

Charles  R.  Supin  has  been  named 
editor  of  Vegas  magazine,  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  and  Herald  Community 
Newspapers.  Supin,  who  lives  in  Las 
Vegas,  was  a  columnist  for  the  Las 
Vegas  Review  Journal  and  is  host  of  a 
weekly  tv  program,  which  he 
continues  from  that  city. 

*  *  * 

Alan  Shearer  was  appointed 
president  and  Northest  Division  man¬ 
ager  for  United  Press  International. 
He  is  responsible  for  news,  photogra¬ 
phy,  sales  and  communications  in  the 
six  New  England  states. 

He  succeeded  Ian  Westergren, 
who  transferred  to  New  York  as  vice 
president  of  the  newly-created 
division  comprising  York  City  and 
state  with  responsibity  for  news,  pho¬ 
tography,  sales  and  communications 
in  the  division. 

With  UPI  since  1971  Shearer  has 
served  in  several  state  editing  posts, 
as  a  Washington  correspondent  and 
editor  and  regional  sales  executive. 

Westergren  joined  UPI  in  his  native 
Sweden  in  1963  and  has  held  foreign 
and  domestic  posts  including  Scan- 
danavian  manager  and  then  European 
business  manager  in  London.  Trans¬ 
ferred  to  Chicago  in  1976,  he  later  was 
promoted  to  general  executive  in  1979 
and  then  vice  president  in  charge  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

*  * 

Margaret  Boatright  was 
appointed  vice  president  and  South¬ 
west  Division  manager  for  UPI.  An 
executive  with  the  wire  service  more 
than  20  years,  she  most  recently  was 
general  executive  and  sales  manager 
for  the  Southwest  and  now  supervises 
the  news,  photography,  sales  and 
communications  in  the  nine-state 
region,  based  in  Dallas. 

Boatright  became  a  regional  sales 
executive  for  North  Texas  in  1980  and 
her  territority  was  expanded  to 
include  all  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
and  earlier  this  year  she  was  given 
charge  of  sales  for  the  entire  division. 
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Norman  R.  McMlllin  was 
elected  president  of  Woodward  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  at 
a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors.  As  chief  operating  officer, 
he  will  be  responsible  for  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Herald,  and  broadcast,  shop¬ 
pers  division,  and  corporate 
departments.  McMullin  continues  as 
vice  president-newspapers. 

Bill  Woodward  was  elected  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  and  continues 
as  secretary. 

Bob  Woodward  Jr.  was  elected 
executive  vice  president  of  the 
corporation  and  continues  as  vice 
president-broadcasting. 

Craig  Trongaard  is  vice  pre¬ 
sident-shoppers,  and  William 
Skemp,  treasurer  of  the  corporation. 
*  *  * 

James  R.  Brooks,  who  has  been 
associate  editor  and  chief  editorial 
writer,  was  named  executive  editor  of 
Sparks  Newspapers  in  Hayward, 
Calif.  Dick  Rogers  was  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Hayward  Dai¬ 
ly  Review,  in  a  promotion  from  city 
editor. 

Brooks,  former  editorial  writer  for 
the  San  Diego  Union  and  Oakland 
Tribune,  joined  Sparks  in  1981.  Rog¬ 
ers  joined  the  organization  10  years 
ago  and  has  been  the  Review’s  city 
editor. 


Michael  R.  Weaver  has  been 
named  chief  financial  officer  of  the 
Daily  News,  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
director  of  planning  for  Tribune 
Newspapers  West  Inc.,  which 
includes  the  Daily  News,  Peninsula 
Times  Tribune  in  Palo  Alto,  and 
Escondido  Times  Advocate.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  chief  financial  officer 
of  the  Peninsula  Times  Tribune  and 
also  has  held  positions  with  the  parent 
Tribune  Company  in  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Appointments  announced  by  the 
Associated  Press  include; 

Estes  Thompson,  to  news  editor 
for  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
operating  out  of  the  Raleigh  bureau. 
Thompson  had  been  the  Roanoke, 
Va.,  correspondent  since  1979. 

Robert  C.  Springer,  was 
appointed  correspondent  at  Peoria, 
III.  He  has  been  stationed  in  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  since  1977. 

*  *  =1: 

Anne  Reifenberg  will  be  chief  of 
the  new  Oklahoma  bureau,  Oklahoma 
City,  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
She  was  a  reporter  for  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  and  the  Colorado 
Springs  Sun  before  joining  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News.  Reifenberg  also  has  work¬ 
ed  as  a  legislative  aide  for  Sen.  Bob 
Packwood,  R-Oregon. 


Robert  M.  White  II,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Mexico  Ledger,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association  during  the  annual 
convention  in  Kansas  City.  He  will 
succeed  Ralph  E.  Clayton,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Carut hersville 
Democrat-Argus  as  of  January  1. 

Other  officers  elected  are:  James 
C,  Sterling,  Bolivar  Herald-Free 
Press,  first  vice  president;  Dalton 
Wright,  Lebanon  Daily  Record, 
second  vice  president;  Mrs  .  Joseph 
Maurer,  Belton-Raymore  Star- 
Herald,  secretary,  and  Ray  Vickery, 
Salem  News,  treasurer. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jim  Pollard  has  been  named 

advertising  director  for  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee,  moving  from  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee.  He  has  been  with 
McClatchy  Newspapers  three  years 
and  earlier  spent  22  years  with  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications. 

*  ♦  * 

Andrew  R.  Hodge  has  joined  the 

staff  of  World  Publications,  Albany, 
N.Y.,  as  sales  manager.  He  worked  in 
advertising  for  several  publications 
and  for  Panax  Corporation  of  East 
Lansing,  Mich,  in  production  and 
advertising  posts.  His  new 
responsibilities  include  managing 
advertising  sales  for  the  weekly  Jew¬ 
ish  World. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


VICE  PRESIDENTIAL  PROMOTIONS— The  Buffalo  News  has  promoted 
four  executives  with  Murray  B.  Light  and  Richard  K.  Feather  being  appointed 
senior  vice  presidents  and  Clyde  Pinson  and  David  W.  Perona  named  vice 
presidents. 

Light,  editor  and  vice  president  of  the  News  since  1979,  earlier  served  as 
managing  editor  and  in  a  variety  of  newsroom  capacities.  Feather,  a  33-year 
employee  of  the  News,  is  director  of  industrial  relations.  Named  a  vice 
president  in  1977  he  previously  was  paymaster  and  personnel  manager. 

Pinson  continues  as  advertising  director,  a  post  held  since  joining  the 
newspaper  in  1980.  He  earlier  was  with  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Independent  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  Globe  Democrat.  Perona 
moved  to  the  News  in  1982  as  circulation  director  from  the  same  position  at 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


(Continued  from  pa^e  23) 

Lesher  Communications,  Inc., 
publisher  of  five  daily  newspapers  in 
Northern  California,  has  added  two 
advertising  sales  executives. 

Harvey  Hopkins  will  fill  the  newly 
created  slot  of  general  advertising 
sales  manager  and  Jack  Quinton  was 
appointed  retail  advertising  manager 
for  the  Contra  Costa  Times,  the  flag¬ 
ship  newspaper.  He  replaces  Karen 
Hanes,  who  was  promoted  to  general 
manager  of  the  Valley  Times,  a  daily 
in  southern  Alameda  county. 

Hopkins  joined  Lesher  from  the 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram,  where 
he  was  national  advertising  manager. 
Quinton  was  with  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  the  past  21  years. 

*  *  * 

Management  changes  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Detroit 
News  include  the  following: 

Frank  C.  Ferriolo,  promoted  to 
the  new  position  of  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  With  the  News  since 
1980,  he  most  recently  was  display 
advertising  manager. 

Robert  I.  Emmer,  promoted  to 
retail  advertising  manager  from  assis¬ 
tant  classified  manager.  He  has  been 
with  the  paper  since  1967. 

Richard  E.  Staley,  appointed 
assistant  classified  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  succeeding  Emmer.  He  has  been 
a  retail  division  manager  since  1981 
when  he  Joined  the  News. 

David  E.  Parton,  to  a  retail 
division  manager  from  five  years  with 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  where 
he  was  retail  sales  manager. 

Joseph  P.  Holt,  named  a  retail 
division  manager.  He  was  a  sales  rep 
for  major  accounts. 

*  * 

Robert  Perona  has  joined  the 
Minneapolis  and  Tribune  as  sing¬ 
le  copy  sales  manager  from  a  similar 
position  with  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver. 


Ede  D.  Baldridge  was  named 
executive  editor  of  the  weekly  Hunt¬ 
ington  Herald,  one  of  four  Con¬ 
necticut  weeklies  owned  by  The  Jour¬ 
nal  Company  of  Milwaukee.  Pre¬ 
viously,  Baldridge  was  editor  of  the 
Fairfield  Weekly  Trader  and  held 
editorial  posts  at  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


DEATHS _ 

Clifford  Evans,  68,  a  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  White  House  Correspon¬ 
dents  Association,  died  September 
30.  He  was  vice  president  and  Wash¬ 
ington  news  bureau  director  of  the 
RKO  General  Broadcasting  Corp. 
Earlier  in  his  career  Evans  had  work¬ 


ed  for  the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
New  York  Post,  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

*  si«  ♦ 

Forrest  W.  Seymour,  78,  retired 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Evening  Gazette,  died 
October  3.  He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  distinguished  editorial  writing  in 
1942  while  with  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune.  He  spent  28 
years  with  the  Des  Moines  papers  and 
moved  to  Worcester  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor  in  1953.  ^  ^ 

Frank  G.  Morrison,  89,  who  re¬ 
tired  as  president  and  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  in  1967 
after  a  42-year  career  with  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  died  October 
5.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

William  D.  Bedell,  68,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  August,  1982,  after  45  years 
with  the  Houston  Post,  died  Septem¬ 
ber  20.  He  served  first  as  a  copyreader 
and  became  assistant  managing  editor 
and  then  assistant  executive  editor. 
*  *  ♦ 

William  G.  Norton,  59,  formerly 
with  Hearst  Newspapers  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald-Traveler,  died  at  his  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Mass.,  home  September  27. 
♦  *  * 

Mary  M.  Walter,  64,  for  nearly 
30  years  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent  and  a 
long-time  Wisconsin  educator,  died 
September  23. _ 


money  wise  mailroom  systems 


With  the  flexibility  added  by  Ferag  systems, 
mailroom  operations  generate  more  advertising 
revenue.  Daily  zoned  insert  distribution  becomes 
profitably  practical.  More  special  sections  can 
be  published  with  less  press  investment. 

Let  us  show  you  how. 

FERAG  INC. 

KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK,  190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE,  BRISTOL,  PA  19007 
TELEPHONE  (215)  788-0892;  TELEX  83  47  43 
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Letter  writers  feted 
by  Atlanta  Journal 


When  the  Atlanta  Journal  staged  its 
third  annual  banquet  and  Letter  Writ¬ 
ers  Forum  earlier  this  month  staff 
writer  Ron  Taylor  described  the  affair 
as  having  all  the  elements  of  an 
Academy  Awards  ceremony:  “Pro¬ 
testing  native  Americans,  hissing 
spectators,  stinging  putdowns,  rambl¬ 
ing  speeches  and  an  overal  wit  and 
charm.” 

And  the  letter  writers  evidentally 
had  vocal  talents  as  well  as  writing 
talents.  Durwood  McAlister,  editor  of 
the  editorial  pages  serving  as  master 
of  ceremonies,  commented,  “Some 
of  those  folks  would  stand  at  the  mic¬ 
rophone  all  night  for  a  chance  to 
express  their  views.” 

The  newspaper  got  a  “thank  you” 
from  Garland  Favorito,  a  self- 
employed  computer  consultant.  Said 
he,  “I  think  it’s  super  that  in  these 
hard  economic  times,  the  Journal  can 
still  set  aside  time  to  honor  people 
who  writer  letters  to  the  editor.  Being 
my  third  time.  I’ve  been  exposed  to  all 
types  of  politics  in  the  state  and  the 
metropolitan  area.  It’s  been  a  very 
meaningful  experience  for  me.” 

Another  guest  Dorothea  Collins,  a 
veteran  letter  writer,  added,  “I’m  just 
an  opinionated  old  lady.  I  enjoy  writ¬ 
ing  letters  to  the  newspaper  and  I  like 
to  think  I’m  helping  to  shape  public 
opinion.” 

The  Journal  gave  its  letter  writers 
an  editorial  cartoon  by  Gene  Bassett 
depicting  various  emotional  stages  a 
person  goes  through  in  writing  to  the 
editor.  Another  special  gift  to  each 
was  an  inscribed  letter  opener. 


Two  Kansas  editors  who  were 
active  in  newspaper  work  and  state 
politics  were  inducted  posthumously 
into  the  Kansas  Newspaper  Editors’ 
Hall  of  Fame  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  Lawrence. 

The  late  E.A.  Briles  of  the  Stafford 
Courier  and  the  late  Ernest  R.  Wood¬ 
ward  of  the  Oherlin  Herald  were 
memorialized  during  Editors’  Day 
(Oct.  15)  sponsored  by  the  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications  and  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Press  Association. 

The  program  included  re¬ 
dedication  of  Stauffer-Elint  Hall  by 
Chancellor  Gene  Budig  and  the  family 
of  Oscar  S.  Stauffer. 

Both  Briles  and  Woodward  served 
as  president  of  the  Kansas  Press 
Association  and  both  served  in  the 


legislature — Briles  more  than  20 
years  and  Woodward  was  re-elected 
five  times.  Briles’  service  included 
terms  as  speaker  of  the  House  and 
president  pro  tern  of  the  Senate. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  D.  Cantrell,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Sentinel  Communications  Co.,  has 
been  named  president-elect  of  the 
Orlando  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Gershom  Schocken,  editor  in 
chief  of  Israel's  oldest  doily, 
Ho'oretz,  Tel  Aviv,  (right)  received 
the  International  Editor  of  the  Year 
Award  from  Alfred  Balk,  editor  of 
World  Press  Review  in  ceremonies 
at  the  Overseas  Press  Club  in  New 
York  October  1 8.  Schocken,  70,  is 
the  first  Middle  East  editor  to 
receive  the  award. 

The  editor  was  honored  by  the 
monthly  foreign  press  digest  for 
overall  excellence  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  for  its  analytical  report¬ 
ing  of  Israel's  invasion  of  Lebanon, 
the  Palestinian  refugee  camp  mas¬ 
sacres  in  Lebanon,  and  for  helping 
instigote  the  Israeli  investigation 
that  followed. 


for  1984.  He  formerly  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  tourism  for  the  chamber’s 
board  of  directors. 

In  Orlando,  Cantrell  is  active  in  civ¬ 
ic,  professonal  and  charitable  orga¬ 
nizations  and  currently  serves  as 
president  of  the  Orlando/Orange 
County  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau.  He  is  vice  president  and  a 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers. 


ffyou’re  interested 
in  doing  a  story 
on  Amenca’s  freight 
railroads,  we\e 
got  your  number 
202-835-9555. 


This  press  hotline  is  presented  by  the  rail  supply  companies  of  the  American  Railroad  Foundation. 

American  Railroad  Foundation 
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WfeVe  making  the 
top  50  markets 

^oklike 

a  million  bucks. 


Sunday  Ms^azine  Network 
announces  die 
biggest  advertising  campaign 
in  its  history. 

If  advertisers  don’t  know  the  value  of  America’s  top  50 
SMSA’s  they  will  soon.  Because  we’re  spending  a  million 
dollars  telling  them  that  these  top  markets  (an  area  we’ve 
named— and  claimed— Sunday  Territory)  are  responsible 
for  well  over  50%  of  all  sales.  And  that  we  reach  these 
markets  better  than  any  other  magazine  buy.  Any  other. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you? 

If  you’re  a  member  of  our  network,  a  lot.  Increased 
national  advertising.  Increased  local  tie-ins.  Increased 
revenues. 

If  you’re  not,  and  you’re  in  a  major  market,  it  means 
an  opportunity.  Call  Jim  Davy,  President  of  Sunday 
Magazine  Network.  He’ll  tell  you  about  the  benefits  of 
having  your  own  locally-edited  magazine,  how  it  can 
help  your  circulation,  revenues  and  image.  He’ll  also 
show  you  how  locally-edited  Sunday  magazines  regularly 
Starch  better  than  syndicated  supplements. 

Sunday  Territory.  It’s  the  most  valuable  piece  of  real 
estate  in  America.  And  now  everybody  knows  it.  For 
information  call  (212)  689-8200. 


260  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10016 


Measure  would  bar  newspaper  ownership  of  cable 

Congressman  Wirth’s  bill  would  prevent  newspapers  from 
acquiring  cable  systems  within  the  markets  they  publish 


Congressman  Timothy  E.  Wirth,  chairman  of  the  House 
Telecommunications  subcommittee,  recently  introduced 
a  bill  that  would  bar  newspapers  from  acquiring  ownership 
of  cable  television  systems  in  their  own  market  areas  after 
last  July  1. 

( Wirth’s  bill  is  briefly  mentioned  in  an  E&P  article  on  Oct. 
22,  page  26.) 

The  Wirth  provision  is  part  of  a  lengthy  measure 
intended  to  assure  the  widest  possible  diversity  of 
information  sources  and  service  for  the  public. 

Also  barred  from  acquiring  cable  systems  in  their  own 
markets  after  July  1,  would  be  over-the-air  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  telephone  companies,  although  exceptions  can 
be  made  in  rural  areas. 

Wirth,  a  Colorado  Democrat,  introduced  the  bill  with  23 
co-sponsors — 18  of  them  members  of  the  42-man  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  of  which  Wirth’s  tele¬ 
communications  group  is  a  subcommittee. 

The  subcommittee,  a  spokesman  said,  will  try  to  take  up 
the  bill  promptly,  but  because  Congress  is  aiming  at  quitting 
for  the  next  month,  the  full  House  presumably  cannot 
consider  the  measure  until  next  year.  The  full  comnoittee 
was  busy  last  week  on  legislation  to  assure  “universal” 
telephone  service  after  the  breakup  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co.  next  January  1. 

Wirth’s  cable  bill,  in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the 
Communications  Act  of  1974,  would  leave  intact  many 
provisions  of  cable  franchises  that  already  are  in  effect, 
but  would  diversify  controls  and  promote  cable  growth  on 
a  number  of  fronts.  The  measure  would: 

•  Require  operators  of  cable  systems  with  36  to  54  chan¬ 


nels  to  allocate  to  outsiders’  control  10%  of  the  channels 
not  already  pledged  to  such  things  as  education  or  local 
government  affairs. 

Operators  of  systems  with  55  to  100  channels  would 
have  to  allocate  15%  of  their  usable  channels  to  outsider’s 
use,  and  systems  with  more  than  100  channels  would  have 
to  allocate  15%  of  all  their  channels  to  third  party  use.  The 
system  owners  would  have  no  editorial  control  over  the 
channels  made  available  to  outsiders,  but  would  be  paid 
for  their  use. 

•  Bar  landlords  from  preventing  tenants  from  receiving 
cable  if  they  want  it. 

•  Provide  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  piracy  of  cable 
service. 

•  Cap  franchise  fees  at  5%  of  the  operators’  gross  rev¬ 
enue. 

The  provision  on  mass  media  ownership  of  cable  reads: 
“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  own  or  control  any 
cable  system  if  (a)  such  person  is  the  licensee  of  a  televi¬ 
sion  broadcast  station  and  the  predicted  grade  B  contour 
of  such  station  covers  any  portion  of  the  community 
served  by  such  cable  system;  or  (b)  such  person  owns  or 
controls  a  daily  newspaper  published  in  a  community 
served  by  such  cable  system.” 

The  bill  adds,  however,  that  the  restriction  on  mass 
media  ownership  “shall  not  require  the  divestiture  of  any 
interests  held  by  any  person  on  July  1,  1983,  who  had 
ownership  or  control  of  a  cable  system  for  which  a  fran¬ 
chise  has  been  granted  as  of  that  date,  if  the  holding  of  such 
interests  is  consistent  with  applicable  federal  or  state  law 
or  regulations  in  effect  on  that  date.” 


Mobil  again  feuding  with  the  Washington  Post 


The  battle  between  Mobil  Oil  Co.  and  the  Washinf>ton 
Post  is  heating  up  once  again. 

The  New  York-based  oil  company  charges  that  Post  staff 
writer  Patrick  Tyler,  and  assistant  managing  editor/ 
investigative.  Bob  Woodward,  have  “renewed  their  ven¬ 
detta  against  Mobil”  with  the  publication  of  a  front — page 
article  Sept.  30. 

The  company  says  the  article  “totally  distorts  a  series  of 
straight  forward  commercial  actions”  involving  the  sale  of 
Saudi  Arabian  crude  oil  to  Japanese  companies  in  1980  and 
1981. 

However,  an  attorney  for  the  Post  defended  the  accura¬ 
cy  of  Tyler’s  article  and  denied  the  newspaper  harbors  a 
vendetta  against  Mobil. 

The  feud  between  Mobil  and  the  Post  dates  back  to  1980 
when  Mobil’s  president,  William  P.  Tavoulareas,  filed  a 
libel  suit  against  the  newspaper  claiming  a  series  of  articles 
written  in  1979  by  Tyler  contained  false  and  defamatory 
information. 

The  articles  charged  Tavoulareas  had  set  up  his  son  in  a 
shipping  management  firm  that  ultimately  obtained  busi¬ 
ness  from  Mobil. 

A  federal  court  jury’s  decision  in  1982  to  award  damages 
to  Tavoulareas  was  overturned  this  year  and  a  Mobil 
spokesman  said  the  president  is  appealing  that  decision. 

Tyler’s  latest  article  states  that  Mobil  records  show  the 
company  failed  to  comply  with  a  Saudi  directive  ordering 
oil  companies  to  establish  a  policy  of  not  exceeding  a 
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per-barrel  price  limit  set  by  the  oil  minister  in  the  hopes  of 
protecting  the  international  economy.  Further,  the  arti¬ 
cle  charges  the  company  made  at  least  $75  million  in 
profits  from  transactions  involving  Saudi  oil. 

In  a  statement  issued  to  the  press,  the  oil  company  says 
it  is  in  receipt  of  five  letters  from  Japanese  oil  companies 
denying  the  allegations  put  forth  in  Tyler’s  article. 

The  company  sent  the  Post  a  copy  of  one  of  those 
letters,  which  is  anonymous,  and  also  sent  two  letters  — 
one  from  Herbert  Schmertz,  Mobil  vice  president  and 
another  from  Gerald  T.  Owens,  former  president  of  Mobil 
Sales  &  Supply  Corp .  —  both  of  which  stated  T yler  and  the 
Post  were  distorting  the  facts. 

The  Post  never  responded  to  any  of  the  letters  from 
Mobil  and  expressed  no  interest  in  seeing  copies  of  the 
letters  from  the  other  Japanese  companies,  said  John 
Flint,  a  Mobil  spokesman. 

The  unsigned  Japanese  letter,  says  Flint,  “is  authentic. 
You’ve  got  to  accept  it  at  face  value.” 

Bo  Jones,  counsel  for  the  Post,  dismissed  as  nonsense 
the  charge  that  the  Post  has  a  vendetta  against  Mobil. 

Of  Tyler’s  article,  Jones  said,  “It  was  a  very  carefully 
and  fairly  written  article  explaining  a  complex  but  fascinat¬ 
ing  series  of  transactions  during  the  crisis  involving  the  oil 
shortage.” 

Jones  said  he  had  not  yet  received  a  copy  of  the 
Japanese  letters  and  therefore  could  not  comment  on 
them. 
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Tnlk  about  ad  growth! 

The  News  grew  more  tiran 
theTimes  and  Post  combined! 

(First  9  months,  1983  Daily  News  Marketing  Department.) 

B  The  Daily  News  picked  up  500,000  more  lines 
than  the  Times,  and  gained  five  (5  times!) 
more  than  the  Post! 

g  The  Daily  News  grew  more  than  the  Times  and  Post  combined 
in  Retail  Advertising  (Daily  News  up  1,553, (XX)  lines. . . 

Times  and  Post  combined  up  1,325,(X)0  lines.) 

^  The  Daily  News  was  the  only  New  York  newspaper 
to  post  a  gain  in  all-important  Classified  Advertising. 

(Daily  News  up  418,000  lines.  Post  down  61,000  j 

lines  and  The  New  York  Times  down 
620,000  lines.) 


4j/ linos® 


N.Y.  Post 
M  linage  up  391,000  lines. 


NEWS/TECH 


Feeding  the  wire  service 


AP  Electronic  Carbon  system  is  enlarging  the  news  report 
as  members  offer  the  AP  ‘thousands’  more  stories 


Eiectronic  carbons  —  a  newsman’s 
space  age  answer  to  the  biack  smudgy 
paper  —  are  dramaticallv  changing 
the  way  AP  bureaus  receive  and  han¬ 
dle  stories  from  500  member  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country. 

The  spread  of  the  eiectronic  carbon 
system  has  simpiified  getting  news 
items  to  the  AP,  stories  which  might 
not  have  been  offered  to  AP  in  the 
past.  Thus  the  state  and  regionai  re¬ 
ports  are  abie  to  offer  to  member  pa¬ 
pers  more  diversity  of  spot  news  and 
features. 

A  good  concept.  Is  it  working? 
Does  more  copy  from  more  piaces 
enabie  AP  to  turn  out  a  better  news 
report? 

Aiready  516  member  papers  are  on¬ 
line  with  carbons.  Another  250  news¬ 
papers  are  waiting  for  hook-ups.  A 
recent  AP  survey  shows  that  970  of 
their  1,300  member  papers  have  the 
computer  capability  to  handle  car¬ 
bons. 

Ai  Schmahl,  managing  editor  of  the 
Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Independent, 
and  Norman  Bell,  managing  editor  of 
the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune, 


examined  the  success  of  the  carbons 
in  a  report  to  be  presented  at  the 
APME  in  Louisville. 

Schmahl  said  that  this  survey 
showed  member  papers  were  offering 
AP  thousands  more  stories,  and,  in 
turn,  that  meant  more  news  from 
more  places  with  more  choice  for  all 
members.  He  said  it  was  almost  unan¬ 
imous  consensus  in  support  of  the  car¬ 
bons. 

Bell’s  report  said  that  “a  limited 
survey  of  AP  bureaus  reveals  a  typi¬ 
cally  mixed  bag  —  some  bureaus  are 
finessing  their  way  beautifully  while 
others  are  encountering  some  sticky 
going.” 

Rough  spots,  said  Bell,  are  in  the 
bureau’s  ability  to  handle  the  sheer 
volume  of  copy  received,  in  refining 
filing  procedures,  and  examining 
what  kind  of  copy  should  be  sent  in 
the  first  place. 

“In  states  where  imagination  and 
common  sense  are  used,”  said  Wick 
Temple,  managing  editor  of  AP,  “the 
electronic  carbons  have  proven  to  be 
a  major  plus  for  the  news  report  and 
initial  problems  have  diminished  as 


both  members  and  bureaus  get 
experience. 

“Cooperation  between  the  bureau 
and  the  newspaper  are  essential,” 
Temple  said,  “leadership  must  be 
taken  by  management  people  on  both 
sides  to  make  sure  electronic  carbons 
are  used  as  intended  —  as  a  tool.” 

Some  comments  from  the  APME 
report: 

San  Francisco  bureau  chief  Marty 
Thompson  said,  “Members  are  offer¬ 
ing  stories  they  might  not  have  in  the 
past,  and  that  has  meant  more  state 
news  and  more  selectivity  for  all  AP 
members.” 

Des  Moines  news  editor  Mark  Mit- 
telstadt  said,  “Before  the  carbon  sys¬ 
tem,  the  few  editors  who  would  think 
to  call  the  bureau  with  a  contribution 
would  have  one  story  or  possibly  two. 
Now,  it  is  not  unusual  for  that  same 
editor  to  send  us  eight  or  10  stories. 
We’ve  received  as  many  as  24  stories 
from  a  single  member  in  one  day.” 

In  Nebraska,  the  first  state  to  have 
all  its  computerized  members  on-line 
with  carbons  —  16  of  them  —  it  meant 
16,000  stories  were  offered  to  the  AP 
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in  1982.  Omaha  corresondent  Kim 
Price  said  that,  of  that  number,  some 
12,500  were  processed  and  used  by 
the  bureau.  That  was  some  1,700 
more  than  a  year  earlier. 

Schmahl’s  report  pointed  out  that 
not  only  spot  news,  but  features 
abound,  many  of  them  bylined  to 
credit  the  author  and  the  contributing 
member. 

Respondents  to  the  APME  survey 
also  cited  the  greater  ease  in  compil¬ 
ing  state  roundups  via  the  carbon  as 
compared  to  the  tedious  telephone 
calls. 


newspapers  have  been  using  the 
electronic  carbon. 

Albany  bureau  chief  Lew  Wheaton 
says  the  system  “really  broadens  our 
depth  of  coverage  dramatically.  It 
really  makes  a  tremendous  differ¬ 
ence,”  he  adds. 

The  electronic  carbon  system  spur¬ 
red  the  New  York  State  AP  Associa¬ 
tion  to  analyize  use  of  the  system  on  a 
paper  by  paper  basis.  A  report  was 
issued  during  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
New  York  AP  editors. 

Prepared  by  Jim  Schumacher, 
assistant  managing  editor  for  Gan- 


The  electronic  carbon  system  was  featured  in  AP's  booth  at  the  1983  ANPA/RI 
Conference  in  Las  Vegas. 


In  Arkansas,  that  has  meant  cover¬ 
age  of  track  meets  previously 
ignored.  In  Tennessee,  it  was  simul¬ 
taneous  coverage  of  the  Southeastern 
Conference  swimming  and  diving 
meet  and  women's  basketball  tourna¬ 
ments  through  assistance  from  the 
Knoxville  Journal.  In  other  states  it 
has  meant  filing  agate  on  state  wrestl¬ 
ing,  track  and  other  meets  with 
bureaus  and  newspapers  sharing  cler¬ 
ical  costs. 

Chris  Pederson,  who  as  AP  editor 
for  technology  is  in  charge  of  the 
electronic  carbon  project,  says  that 
AP  surveys  show  the  carbons  to  be  a 
“boon  to  the  regional  news  report  in  a 
way  only  possible  within  a  news  coop¬ 
erative  like  AP. 

“Any  system  relying  on  more  than 
500  locations  to  work  —  especially  in 
the  news  industry  —  cannot  be  with¬ 
out  ups  and  downs,”  Pederson  said. 
“But  we  feel  it’s  a  highly  successful 
venture  which  will  only  improve  and 
mature  with  time.” 

New  York  use  is  heavy 

In  New  York  state,  more  than  20 


nett's  Pouf>hkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal, 
for  a  study  committee  chaired  by  his 
boss,  managing  editor  Bill  Pukmel. 
the  report  surveyed  editors  around 
the  state  concerning  their  use  of  the 
electronic  carbon  system. 

The  system  is  not  without  problems 
and  quirks,  editors  admit,  but  it's 
easier  and  quicker  than  dictating  or 
telecopying  a  story. 

The  electronic  carbon  facilitates 
the  transmission  of  copy  for  member 
papers  and  expands  the  state  report. 
But  it  also  raises  some  questions 
about  which  stories  to  send,  how 
many  to  send  and  who  decides  to  send 
them. 

Understanding  AP 

Mike  Hendricks,  AP's  Albany 
news  editor,  says  the  effectiveness  of 
a  member's  cooperation  often 
depends  on  how  well  the  newspaper’s 
desk  editors  understand  the  AP. 

“If  they  keep  contributing  daily  and 
study  how  we  use  their  submissions, 
it  will  not  take  long  before  they 
understand  what  we  need.” 

He  offers  a  few  guidelines: 


“We  are  obviously  interested  in 
big,  breaking  news  stories;  murders, 
murder  arrests,  murder  trial  verdicts, 
murder  trial  sentences  are  all  sure  to 
get  on  the  wire,  if  they  are  offered  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

“We  are  also  looking  for  help  in 
making  our  fixtures  more  vital  and 
useful  for  our  members.  We  have  a 
daily  New  York  state  weather  story. 
Much  of  our  material  comes  from  the 
National  Weather  Service,  but  if 
there  is  a  storm  in  Elmira  and  the  Star-  \ 
Gazette  contributes  details  of  local 
incidents,  quotes  and  color,  we  can 
enrich  our  weather  story  for 
everyone.” 

Hendricks  says  the  bureau  cannot 
use  every  offering,  but  wants  to  be 
able  to  consider  those  stories. 

“We  have  been  using  the  electronic 
carbon  submissions  in  many 
ways  ...  we  used  the  quotes  in  a 
story  from  Utica  in  our  state  roundup 
on  the  trucker's  strike.  Some  stories 
that  appear  to  be  outstanding  features 
are  frequently  held  and  moved  sever¬ 
al  days  later  as  membership  enter¬ 
prises,  carrying  the  reporter's  byline 
and  the  name  of  the  newspaper.” 

Hard  news  plus 

In  the  beginning,  Hendricks  recom¬ 
mends  that  editors  routinely  offer 
their  two  top  local  stories.  As  they 
become  more  expert  in  making  contri¬ 
butions,  they  can  exercise  more 
individual  Judgment. 

“We  are  in  the  market  for  news 
stories,  but  also  sports,  business  and 
farm  news;  areas  that  our  members 
are  well  qualified  in  and  able  to  con¬ 
tribute.” 

In  Utica,  Gannett's  Observer- 
Dispatch  frequently  uses  the  carbon, 
according  to  news  editor  Dave 
Dudajek.  Local  stories  considered 
worthy  of  the  state  report  are  sent  by 
Dudajek  or  city  editor  George  New¬ 
man. 

“We  strip  out  all  of  our  in-house 
codes  because  they  mean  nothing  on 
the  state  network  and  could  possibly 
affect  the  transmission. 

“1  then  go  through  the  story  and 
add  details  not  necessary  for  the  local 
report,  but  specific  on  a  statewide 
basis  ...  eg.  inserting  the  county  for 
local  datelines,  or  how  many  miles 
from  Utica  a  dateline  might  be.” 

Utica  also  inserts  a  message  at  the 
top  of  each  story  indicating  where  the 
story  originated,  the  possibility  for 
updates,  time  and  date  of  transmis¬ 
sion  and  the  person  transmitting  the 
story.  The  editors  also  provide  a  tele¬ 
phone  number  where  they  can  be 
reached  for  questions. 

AP’s  Albany  bureau  also  uses  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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OaOwsimrirslite . . 

U.S.  companies  reported  shipments  of  over  S3 16 
million  of  graphic  arts  supplies  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1983,  bringing  first-half  totals  to  S635.9  million, 
according  to  data  compiled  by  the  NATIONAL 
PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  first-half  totals  represent  a  $45.7  million  rise  over 
the  same  period  last  year,  leading  James  R.  McClintic, 
NPESA  president,  to  proclaim,  “Growth  of  industry 
shipments  support  the  general  feeling  that  the  printing 
industry  is  beginning  to  turn  around.”  NPESA 
estimates  that  data  collected  represents  90*^  of  the 
graphic  arts  supplies  sold  in  the  United  States. 

The  statistics  are  compiled  based  on  current  dollar 
value  for  sales  of  the  following  product  categories: 
phototypesetting  paper  and  film;  photographic/diffusion 
transfer  paper;  graphic  arts  film;  lithographic  plates; 
off-press  color  proofing  products;  letterpress  plates; 
chemicals;  and  other  graphic  arts  supplies. 

The  NPESA  also  reported  that  orders  for  printing 
equipment  totaled  $400.9  million  in  the  second  quarter, 
bringing  first  half  totals  to  $816.8  million,  still  1.99f 
below  1982  levels. 

*  *  * 

PRESS  MACHINERY  CORPORATION,  Bensenville, 
111.,  has  announced  the  sale  of  its  PMC  Offset 
Conversion  System  to  the  Day  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day. 

The  project,  which  will  involve  the  conversion  of 
seven  Hoe  Colormatic  letterpress  units,  a  letterpress 
half-deck  and  a  DiLitho  color  hump  to  offset,  will  be 
completed  without  disruption  of  regular  pressroom 
activities,  according  to  PMC.  The  conversion  will 
increase  the  Day's  color  capabilities. 

The  conversion  will  involve  the  installation  of  PMC’s 
Retro  3-2-1  color  hump  on  the  existing  single  color 
hump  to  convert  it  to  a  double  color  hump  unit.  The 
Retro  3-2-1  incorporates  PMC's  computerized  TMI-32 
(Time  Measured  Inking)  Inking  System,  its 
computerized  TM-KKK)  (time  measured)  Dampening 
System;  and  new  plate  cylinder  and  sidelay 
circumferential  register  adjustment  for  color 
registration. 

Other  features  of  the  project  include  the  conversion 
of  blanket  cylinder  reel  rod  lock-ups  to  tee-clamp 
lock-ups;  a  web  width  reduction  from  58-inches  to 
55-inches  on  both  the  press  and  Ferag  conveyor; 
installation  of  peripheral  platemaking  and  pressroom 
equipment;  the  addition  of  portable  pressurized  ink 
tanks;  and  the  installaton  of  offset  blankets. 

*  *  sK 

LogEtronics,  INC.,  Springfield,  Va.,  has  signed  an 
agreement  to  merge  with  DBA  SYSTEMS,  INC.,  a 
Melbourne,  Fla. -based  maker  of  computerized  image 
processing  systems  for  a  variety  of  defense  electronic 
applications. 

Under  the  merger  agreement,  LogEtronics  will 
continue  as  an  independent  operating  subsidiary  of 
DBA  Systems.  Gordon  O.F.  Johnson,  currently 
LogEtronics  chairman,  will  become  vice  chairman  of 
DBA  Systems;  Gerald  A.  Nathe,  currently  senior  vice 
president  for  LogEtronics,  will  become  president  of  the 
new  subsidiary.  William  K.  Marrinan,  currently 
LogEtronics  president  and  chief  executive  officer,  has 
announced  he  will  resume  his  consulting  practice  and 
persue  other  business  interests. 


The  merger  will  result  in  a  company  with  combined 
annual  revenues  of  approximately  $60  million.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  LogEtronics  stockholders 
will  receive  950,000  shares  of  DBA  stock  in  a 
transaction  valued  at  approximately  $17.1  million. 

DBA’s  chairman,  Howard  N.  Herbert,  said  the 
merger  represents  “a  major  step  in  DBA’s  strategic 
plan  to  expand  the  application  of  sophisticated 
imaging/processing  technology  beyond  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  NASA  complex  into  the  commercial 
industrial  arena.” 

*  * 

COMPUGRAPHIC  CORPORATION,  Wilmington, 
Mass.,  recently  introduced  several  new  products  at  a 
press  conference  in  New  York  City. 

Among  the  new  products  are  the  8600  ImageSetter^” , 
an  output  device  that  produces  halftones  and  line  art  in 
addition  to  high-quality  text;  the  Compugraphic 
Personal  Composition  System™,  which  links  the 
APPLE  Lisa™  personal  computer  with  Compugraphic 
output  devices;  and  the  MCS  4,  an  economical  off-line 
writer’s  workstation  that  can  be  used  to  input  raw  copy 
that  is  stored  on  floppy  disks  and  transferred  to  a  larger 
Modular  Composition  System™. 


Sample  output  from  the  8600  system,  set  using  578 
dots  to  the  inch,  both  horizontally  and  vertically. 

The  86(K)  Imagesetter  is  particularly  suited  for  the 
output  of  both  text  and  graphics  in  newspaper 
advertising  copy.  It  will  accept  raster  data  from  such 
devices  as  scanners  and  computer-assisted  design 
(CAD)  systems.  Standard  output  quality  is  1 ,300  scan 
lines  per  inch.  With  a  high  resolution  option,  the 
system  is  cabable  of  outputting  at  5,200  lines  per  inch. 

With  potential  newspaper  applications  in  the  news, 
advertising  and  promotion  departments,  the  new 
Personal  Composition  System  allows  a  user  to  create  a 
large  variety  of  visual  graphics,  including  charts, 
graphs,  shading  and  symbols.  The  Lisa,  which  uses  an 
electronic  ‘mouse’  to  eliminate  complicated  keystroke 
commands,  can  be  linked  with  Compugraphic’s  8216 
70-pica  typesetter  (package  price  $26,895,  not  including 
type);  its  digitized  8400  typesetter  (package  price 
$39,995,  including  type);  and,  eventually,  the  8600 
typesetter.  Current  owners  of  Compugraphic 
typesetters  can  purchase  the  input  terminal  and 
interface  software  for  $13,995.  Software  alone  is  $5,800. 

The  MCS  4  workstation,  intended  primarily  for 
writing,  editing  and  keyboarding  text  that  will  later  be 
formatted  for  typesetting,  stores  raw,  unjustified  copy 
on  floppy  disks  and  then  transfers  the  information  on 
the  disks  to  the  larger.  Modular  Composition  System. 
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The 


Newsline 


$2995 


One  Year 


Warranty 


The  Newsline  is  a  briefcase,  which  contains  a 
TRS-80  Model  100  portable  computer,  cassette 
recorder,  acoustic  couplers,  microphone,  and 
numerous  accessories.  It  is  designed  for  writers, 
reporters,  or  anyone  who  has  a  need  to  create 
stories  and  transmit  them  into  a  newspapers 
editorial  system  using  voice  grade  phone  lines. 

The  Model  100  computer  can  run  for  approx¬ 
imately  20  hours  on  rechargeable  Ni/Cad  batter¬ 
ies,  which  makes  it  a  truely  portable  computer.  An 
AC  adaptor  can  also  be  used  to  conserve  on 
battery  power.  The  Model  lOO’s  LCD  screen 
contains  eight  lines,  each  line  having  40  charac¬ 
ters.  The  screen  intensity  can  be  adjusted  for 
many  different  viewing  angles.  The  Model  100 
typewriter  style  keyboard  is  easy  to  read  and  has  a 
very  smooth  touch  for  typing. 

The  user  will  write  stories  using  the  Model  100 
Text  Editor  software,  which  is  very  flexible  and 
user  friendly.  It  has  several  command  and 
function  keys,  which  allow  the  user  to  select,  cut, 
paste,  retrieve,  and  store  text  on  cassette  tapes. 
The  Text  Editor  also  has  screen  scrolling  and 
wordwrap  features. 

After  the  text  files  have  been  created,  they  will 
then  be  transmitted  to  the  newspapers  editorial 
system  using  a  special  software  package  called 
the  Newsline  Communicator  (NLC).  The  NLC 
software  will  transmit  text  files  from  Model  100 
memoi7  or  directly  from  the  cassette  tapes.  It  is 
user  friendly  and  requires  very  few  keystrokes  to 
send  a  text  file.  The  NLC  is  designed  to  meet  the 
ANPA  1312  High-Speed  Newswire  Bulletin  Proto¬ 
col.  The  NLC  allows  the  user  to  select  any  Service 
Level  Designator,  Category  Indicator,  and  Priority. 
This  allows  the  receiving  editorial  system  to 
autoroute  the  incoming  stories  to  the  desired 
editors  queue  or  directory. 


Data  transmission  from  the  Model  100  is 
accomplished  using  the  NLC  software,  acoustic 
couplers,  and  any  standard  voice  grade  tele¬ 
phone.  The  data  rate  is  300  baud.  For  bureau 
operations  the  NLC  software  will  transmit  data  at 
1200  baud  through  the  RS232  Port.  Before  an 
editorial  system  can  receive  data  from  a  remote 
Newsline,  it  must  have  a  High-Speed  Newswire 
port  that  will  run  at  300  baud.  If  the  editorial 
system  does  not  have  this  capability,  then  an  Epic 
Port  Expander  can  be  used  to  receive  the  300 
baud  transmissions  and  combine  them  with  an 
existing  1200  baud  AP,  DPI,  or  other  newswire 
service 

The  microphone  can  be  attached  to  the  outside 
of  the  briefcase.  This  feature  will  allow  the  user  to 
place  the  story  verbally  on  cassette  tape  during 
inclement  weather  and  then  write  it  in  more 
suitable  location. 


Dimensions:  W21”  x  H15”  x  D4” 

Weight;  15  lbs. 

Newsline  Briefcase  complete:  $2995.00 

Newsline  Communicator  Software:  $990.00 

Port  Expander:  $2175.00 

Modem  300  baud,  autoanswer  $245.00 


Switch 


Mux,  Inc. 


Contact:  Switch  &  Mux,  Inc.,  10  Oakridge  Ave.,  Merrimack,  N.H.  03054,  Tele:  (603)  424-4161 

The  Newtlin*  and  Nawtiine  Communicator  are  tradamarka  of  Switch  fc  Mux 
TRS-80  it  a  tradamark  of  tha  Tandy  Corp. 
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Carbons 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

carbons  for  two-way  communication 
with  the  editors  at  Utica,  according  to 
Hendricks. 

“1  think  the  electronic  carbons  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  our 
relationship  with  member  editors  .  .  . 
It  allows  us  to  communicate  with  news¬ 
paper  editors  as  we  do  our  own  corre¬ 
spondents.” 

Sending  stories  is  simple 

In  Middletown,  the  slot  person  at 
the  Times  Herald  Record  is  respons¬ 
ible  for  selecting  two  stories  and 
transmitting  them  to  the  AP  at  the  end 
of  the  desk  shift  about  2  a.m. 

Brenda  Gilhooly  says  the  process  is 
simple  and  takes  very  little  time. 

“We  generally  select  stories  that 
we  think  would  have  general  appeal: 
stories  on  matters  that  might  be  con¬ 
troversial  issues  for  other  member 
newspapers  and  off  beat  human 
interest  pieces.” 

The  major  problem  is  an 
uncertainty  with  what  the  AP  is  look¬ 
ing  for,  she  explains. 

“The  slot  people  have  gotten  no 
feedback  on  whether  what  we  are 


sending  is  appropriate.  Sometimes  we 
will  notice  the  story  on  the  wire  the 
next  day,  but  beyond  that,  we  don't 
know  if  our  judgments  are  correct. 
We  would  appreciate  from  the  AP  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  it  wants.” 

Editor  Bill  Kennedy  also  points  out 
that  because  the  slot  people  decide 
what  to  send,  they  normally  select  the 
best  of  the  stories  that  come  through 
the  slot  at  night.  Thus,  business  fea¬ 
tures,  stories  from  the  features  or 
entertainment  departments  or  sports 
stories  seldom  are  sent  to  AP. 

Some  stories  lost 

In  Elmira,  editors  at  the  Star- 
Gazette,  had  some  rocky  times  at 
first,  but  now  the  carbon  works  well, 
according  to  Nancy  Taylor,  the  city 
editor. 

“For  about  the  first  month,  it  never 
worked  when  we  tried  to  use  it.  We 
would  call  AP  Albany  and  ask  if  they 
had  received  the  transmission,  and  it 
always  seemed  to  be  in  never-never 
land.  We  wound  up  dictating  the 
essentials.  I’m  not  sure  where  the 
problem  was,  but  it  has  been  solved 
and  the  system  has  been  working  well 
for  quite  a  while  now." 

Regional  editor  John  Kelleher  says 
it  has  improved  the  flow  to  the  state 


bureau: 

“We  send  many  more  items  than 
we  used  to,  and  we've  been  able  to 
send  detailed  accounts  of  complex 
stories.” 

They  cite  a  complicated  story  about 
the  tangled  financial  dealings  and 
investigation  into  a  bankrupt  cheese 
company  in  their  area.  It  left  hundreds 
of  dairy  farmers  and  milk  suppliers 
holding  millions  of  dollars  in  bills. 

“We've  been  able  to  send  copies  of 
that  material  to  Albany  with  no  prob¬ 
lem,  Kelleher  says.  “If  we  were 
dictating  over  the  phone,  it  would 
have  been  close  to  impossible." 

At  the  Knickerbocker  News  in 
Albany,  Dennis  Michalsk  reports  that 
there  are  no  mechanical  problems 
with  the  carbon. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  transmis¬ 
sion  procedures  and  managing  editor 
Bill  Dowd  or  Michalski  authorizes 
transmission  of  the  story 

The  paper  rarely  offers  anything 
from  the  news  package  to  AP.  he  said. 
It  responds  to  requests  for  specific 
stories. 

“Maybe  there  should  be  a  closer 
communication  and  emphasis  on 
shared  copy,”  he  suggests. 

In  Saratoga,  the  Saratogian  has 
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The  XMC  80  even  allows  personal  computers  like  the  Xitron  XSCS,  Radio  Shack,  Apple,  and  IBM  to 
be  on-line  to  your  system.  Not  only  can  the  XMC  80  save  you  money  on  system  expansion,  our 
XPT  II  terminals  can  save  you  even  more,  priced  at  $1,695  until  12-31-83. 
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been  using  the  carbon  since  mid- 
August.  Managing  editor  Eric  Wolfer- 
man  says  a  decision  on  what  to  send  is 
made  at  the  paper’s  morning  con¬ 
ference. 

“Anybody  wishing  to  send 
copy  ...  is  currently  required  to 
clear  it  through  me.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  until  editors  get  the  idea  of 
what  kind  of  copy  is  to  be  sent  ...  1 
want  substantial  control  of  what  goes 
out.” 

Wolferman  says  the  copy  is  also 
edited  for  statewide  use.  He  held  a 
general  editors’  meeting  last  month 
on  using  the  carbon  and  what  story  to 
send  and  where. 

Filing  classified  ads 

In  Niagara  Falls,  the  Niufiara 
Gazette  recently  installed  the 
electronic  carbon  and  initially  found 
advertising  was  being  transmitted  to 
Albany,  according  to  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Mark  Francis. 

The  classfied  department  was 
hooked  up  to  the  same  line  printer,  he 
explains.  Whenever  it  sent  something 
with  ”$s”,  it  would  go  to  Albany  AP. 
He  solved  the  problem  by  installing  a 
toggle  switch  mechanism  which  en¬ 
ables  the  paper  to  send  stories,  then 
switch  off  the  capability. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  no  pro¬ 
blems,  he  said. 

“We’re  happy  with  it.  It  was  put  in 
with  few  problems  and  it  operates 
with  few  problems.” 

Francis  has  a  standing  order  to  send 
AP  the  paper’s  top  story  or  two.  The 
news  editor  and  two  or  three  other 
people  on  the  desk  know  how  to  trans¬ 
mit  stories. 

In  Poughkeepsie,  the  Journal,  has 
been  using  the  carbon  for  a  year.  The 
news  editor  sends  the  top  two  local 
stories  at  night  and  the  city  editor  or 
business  editor  sends  features  and 
business  stories  during  the  day. 

Generally,  the  managing  editor  or 
assistant  managing  editor  authorizes 
the  copy  desk  to  transmit  stories. 
Although  the  stories  are  not  edited  for 
the  wire,  they  are  edited  locally 
before  they  are  transmitted.  Report¬ 
ers  are  not  permitted  to  transmit  stor¬ 
ies  and  do  not  have  the  computer 
capability  to  do  so. 

Who  gets  paid,  how? 

One  of  the  issues  that  concerns  AP’s 
Hendricks  is  how  to  handle  com¬ 
pensation. 

“We  like  to  be  able  to  compensate 
people  in  some  way,  especially  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  feeding  us  with 
stories  for  years.” 

But  members  handle  those  $2 
checks  from  AP  differently. 

In  Utica,  all  AP  checks  received  by 
members  of  the  night  staff  are  some¬ 
times  used  to  fund  choir  practice. 


Most  editors  said  they  leave  the 
name  of  the  reporter  on  the  story. 

Some  newspapers  have  reminders 
and  instructions  for  transmitting  post¬ 
ed  on  bulletin  boards.  Others  have 
them  in  the  computer  system.  Since 
only  a  few  people  transmit  stories  at 
some  newspapers,  there  are  no 
instructions  or  reminders  posted. 

Hendricks  says  it  isn’t  necessary  to 
have  stories  edited  for  statewide  con¬ 
sumption. 

“We  don’t  want  editors  to  go 
through  any  more  work  than  neces¬ 
sary,”  he  explains.  “We  wouldjust  as 
soon  have  the  complete  story.” 


The  electronic  carbon  costs  a  mem¬ 
ber  nothing  as  long  as  it’s  used  to 
transmit  solely  to  the  Associated 
Press.  The  modem,  program  and  tele¬ 
phone  costs  are  paid  by  the  AP. 

If  a  member  also  transmits  to  other 
points,  the  modem  and  program  are 
provided,  but  the  member  pays  the 
telephone  costs,  according  to 
Wheaton. 

The  electronic  carbon  has  already 
added  significantly  to  the  statewide 
AP  report.  It  eliminates  extra  work 
for  already  busy  editors  and  enables 
them  to  send  stories  with  a  few  simple 
codes. 


SS  resi¬ 
sts*®! 

Attend  the  FTA  Color  Conference,  a  comprehensive  tutorial  on 
the  requirements  of  process  color  reproduction  and  back¬ 
ground  for  management  decision-making  related  to  the 
growing  process  color  market. 

The  Conference  was  developed  by  the  Flexographic  Technical 
Association.  The  flexographic  printing  process ...  a  major 
segment  of  the  graphic  arts  industry  for  the  past  25  years ...  is 
relatively  new  to  the  newspaper  industry. 


•  Test  and  Measure  Process  Color 

•  Quality  Control  Needed  in  Prepress  and  Press  Areas. 

•  How  to  Develop  Feedback  of  Press  Operation  for 
Prepress  and  Press  Functions. 

•  Role  of  Subtractive  Color  Separations. 

Conference  chairman  is  Charles  Rinehart,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company. 

Speakers  include  representatives  from:  Rockwell  International, 
The  Washington  Post,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Abitibi-Price  Sales, 
Greater  Buffalo  Press,  R.l.T  and  many  other  specialists  in  presses, 
inks,  plates  with  special  breakout  sessions  on  newsprint  and  on 
mechanical  requirements  of  newspaper  presses. 

WHEN:  December  6  &7 

WHERE:  Hyatt  Regency  Atlanta,  GA 

FEES:  $300  for  FIA  members;  $450  for  non-members 

Call  or  Write  for  details 


FLEXOGRAPHIC  TECHNICAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

95  West  19th  Street,  Huntington  Station,  N.Y  11746 

(516)  271-4224  Telex:  971328 
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Double-duty  cartoonists 

MacNeliy,  Schorr,  Locher,  Stayskal,  Marietta  and  Danziger 
draw  both  editorial  cartoons  and  comic  strips— and 
all  but  one  works  with  the  Tribune  syndicate 


Jeff  MacNeliy  with  'Shoe'  and  one  of  his  political  cartoons. 


By  David  Aston 

If  the  Tribune  Company’s  Chicago 
Cubs  could  hit  as  many  doubles  as  the 
Tribune  Company  Syndicate  is 
beginning  to  connect  with,  the  per¬ 
ennially  struggling  baseball  team 
might  finally  win  a  pennant  or  two. 

The  syndicate’s  double  producers 
are  Jeff  MacNeliy,  Bill  Schorr,  Dick 
Locher  and  Wayne  Stayskal — all  of 
whom  do  both  editorial  cartoons  and 
comics  for  TCS,  and  three  of  whom 
began  officially  working  on  their 
strips  during  the  past  12  months.  And 
Doug  Marlette  does  a  strip  for  TCS 
along  with  editorial  cartoons  for  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

TCS  executive  vice  president  and 
editor  Don  Michel  believes  his  syn¬ 
dicate  has  the  lion’s  share  of  double¬ 
duty  cartoonists  for  more  than  coin¬ 
cidental  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  he  feels  the  TCS 
lineup  of  editorial  cartoonists  is  “the 
strongest  in  the  business” — with 
comics  creation  “naturally  flowing 
from  that.”  Michel  added  that  the 
syndicate  encourages  its  artists  to 
handle  both  cartoon  forms. 

And,  alluding  to  what  might  be 
called  a  domino  effect,  Michel 
declared,  “There  is  a  certain  kind  of 
competitive  thing  among  them.  They 
might  say,  ‘If  Jeff  can  do  it,  1  can  do 
it.’” 

“Jeff’  is  Jeff  MacNeliy,  who  began 
his  “Shoe”  strip  in  1977 — about  six 
years  after  the  two-time  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner’s  editorial  cartoons  entered 
syndication.  About  800  newspapers 
now  run  “Shoe” — a  Jefferson  Com¬ 
munications  property  distributed  by 
TCS,  and  over  400  carry  MacNelly’s 
editorial  cartoons. 

MacNeliy  said  he  wanted  to  do  a 
comic  even  before  he  became  a  poli¬ 
tical  cartoonist,  but  it  wasn’t  until 
around  1976  that  he  came  up  with  the 
idea  for  his  bird-populated  strip.  And 


he  found  it  a  significantly  different 
creative  experience. 

“With  political  cartoons,  you  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  something 
stares  at  you  in  a  newspaper,”  said 
MacNeliy,  in  discussing  how  he 
comes  up  with  ideas.  “The  comic 
strip  really  is  my  own  plot  and 
characters.  1  start  from  scratch  every 
morning.  It’s  like  writing  a  play  or  a 
little  series  of  plays  all  the  time.” 

MacNeliy,  based  at  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  until  coming  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  last  year,  said  he  fo¬ 
cuses  on  “general  lifestyle”  scenar¬ 
ios  in  “Shoe”  rather  than  the  overt 
political  commentary  of  his  editorial 
cartoons.  He  noted,  for  example,  that 
the  struggle  of  Treetops  Tattler- 
Tribune  staffers  with  their  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals  is  an  “endless  source” 


of  gags  for  “Shoe.” 

When  asked  how  many  hours  he 
works  a  week,  MacNeliy  declared,  “I 
know  it’s  a  helluva  lot  more  than  40!” 
He  said  he  tends  to  do  each  of  his 
three  or  four  weekly  editorial  car¬ 
toons  on  separate  days,  while  ideally 
creating  a  week’s  worth  of  “Shoe” 
strips  in  a  day. 

Bill  Schorr  was  the  next  TCS- 
distributed  editorial  cartoonist  to 
“cross  over”  when  he  started  “Con¬ 
rad”  last  November.  His  saga  of  a 
wisecracking,  cigar-smoking  frog  en¬ 
gaged  to  an  overweight  princess  is 
now  carried  by  over  140  papers;  about 
70  publications  run  Schorr’s  editorial 
cartoons. 

Like  MacNeliy,  Schorr  said  he  ori¬ 
ginally  hoped  to  create  a  comic  before 
getting  into  editorial  cartooning. 
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Bill  Schorr  discusses  the  plague  (in  'Conrad')  and  Reagan. 


“When  I  was  in  college,  I  wanted  to 
do  a  politically-oriented  strip  for  the 
(California  State  University  in  Long 
Beach)  newspaper,”  he  recalled.  But 
Schorr  added  that  he  felt  funny  about 
asking  to  do  a  whole  comic,  so  he 
started  submitting  editorial  cartoons 
instead. 

“I  fell  in  love  with  editorial 
cartooning,”  added  Schorr,  who 
joined  the  Kansas  City  Star  1 1  years 
ago  and  moved  to  the  Los  Angeles  \ 
Herald  Examiner  in  1978. 

Schorr  said  TCS,  after  seeing  the 
success  of  MacNelly’s  “Shoe”  and 
Marlette's  “Kudzu”  (which  started 
about  two  years  ago),  approached 
him  about  doing  a  strip  himself  and 
then  paid  him  a  development  fee. 

After  “Conrad”  began,  Schorr 
found  that  doing  a  strip  essentially 
“for  fun”  satisfied  one  aspect  of  his 
personality  while  complementing  his 
political  cartooning  work. 

“It  basically  keeps  entertainment 
out  of  my  editorial  cartoons  and 
makes  them  more  issue-oriented,”  he 
stated.  “That’s  important  to  me.” 

But  Schorr — who  said  he  some¬ 
times  has  his  “Conrad”  characters  do 
things  “I  might  not  politically  endorse 
in  an  editorial  cartoon” — noted  that 
he  does  address  some  real-world 
issues  in  in  the  strip.  He  has  used  the 
character  Deedra,  for  instance,  to 
parody  tv  anchorpeople  who  are 
good-looking  but  not  too  bright. 

Schorr  said  double-duty  cartooning 
gives  him  two  outlets  for  his  ideas 
when  he’s  on  a  creative  “roll.”  But  he 
added,  “When  I  hit  the  inevitable 
slump,  1  have  to  wait  it  out  in  two 
areas!” 

Schorr  said  he  finds  it  hard  working 
in  both  mediums  on  the  same  day  (“I 
try  to  psyche  myself  into  different 
moods  for  each”),  so  he  devotes 
about  three  or  four  days  a  week  to 
“Conrad”  and  three  or  four  days  to 
his  four  weekly  editorial  cartoons. 
The  former  is  done  at  home  and  the 
latter  at  the  Herald  Examiner  office. 
He  estimated  that  he  currently  works 
70  hours  or  more  a  week  on  both 
mediums,  each  of  which  he  enjoys — 
albeit  for  different  reasons. 

One  advantage  of  doing  an  editorial 
cartoon,  said  Schorr,  is  that  it’s  pub¬ 
lished  soon  after  being  drawn.  He 
added  that  a  comic  strip  might  not 
appear  for  six  weeks — with  the  artist 
sometimes  realizing  too  late  that  it 
might  have  been  done  in  a  better  way. 

An  advantage  to  comics,  said 
Schorr,  is  the  more  wide-open  crea¬ 
tive  opportunities  they  offer.  “They 
may  be  philosophically  different,  but 
there  is  a  certain  sameness  to  editorial 
cartoons,”  he  declared,  noting  that 
“Conrad,”  “Shoe”  and  “Kudzu” 


are  more  different  to  one  another  than 
the  editorial  cartoons  drawn  by  the 
three  men. 

Schorr  compared  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  doing  a  comic  to  a  newspaper 
columnist  writing  a  novel.  He  said  the 
first  in  each  case  is  a  non-fiction 
medium  that  deals  with  real-life  per¬ 
sonalities  and  issues,  while  the  others 
are  essentially  fictional  forms. 

“I  can  get  rid  of  a  character  in  my 
strip,”  observed  Schorr,  “but  James 
Watt  had  to  get  rid  of  himself!” 

Touching  on  why  there  seems  to  be 
a  growing  trend  towards  double-duty 
cartoonists,  Schorr  said  that  many  of 
today’s  younger  political  cartoonists 
tend  to  have  a  “loose”  and  humorous 


approach  —  and  a  television- 
influenced  visual  impact  —  that  is 
more  adaptable  to  a  comic  strip. 

Dick  Locher,  winner  of  the  1983 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  cartooning 
(see  April  30  E&P  feature  story), 
adapted  to  drawing  “Dick  Tracy” 
after  Rick  Fletcher  passed  away  ear¬ 
lier  this  year.  He  had  previously 
worked  with  Chester  Gould  on  the 
strip  between  1958  and  1961 — long 
before  he  began  editorial  cartooning 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  about  10 
years  ago. 

As  if  doing  five  editorial  cartoons 
and  seven  “Dick  Tracy”  episodes  a 
week  weren’t  enough,  Locher  also 
draws  “Clout  Street,”  a  local  comic 


Dick  Locher  draws  both  'Dick  Tracy'  and  editorial  commentary. 
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about  city  politics  that  TCS  said  it  will 
distribute  nationally  beginning  Dec. 
12. 

‘“Clout  Street’  of  course  has  a  poli¬ 
tical  bent  (like  many  editorial  car¬ 
toons),  but  ‘Dick  Tracy’  is  strictly 
crime-fighting — and  we  try  to  inject  a 
little  humor,’’  said  Locher,  who  col¬ 
laborates  on  the  detective  strip  with 
writer  Max  Collins. 

Locher,  who  estimated  that  he 
spends  about  half  of  his  70-hour  work¬ 
week  on  editorial  cartooning  and  half 
on  the  comics,  said  creating  “Dick 
Tracy’’  can  involve  gimmicks  such 
as  bringing  the  “Pruneface”  char¬ 
acter  back  to  life  after  being  frozen  for 
over  30  years.  With  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ing,  Locher  said  the  creative  process 
often  entails  making  commentary  via 
some  sort  of  metaphor,  as  in  using 
Smokey  the  Bear  when  discussing  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 

“And  with  editorial  cartoons  you 
try  to  shock  a  little,’’  said  Locher. 
“But  you  have  to  have  ‘grabbers’  for 
both  (mediums).’’ 

About  70  papers  carry  Locher’s 
editorial  cartoons  and  5(X)  run  “Dick 
Tracy’’ — which  could  gain  more  sub¬ 
scribers  when  the  reported  film  star¬ 
ring  Warren  Beatty  as  the  square- 
jawed  detective  is  released. 

Locher’s  Tribune  colleague  Wayne 
Stayskal  had  wanted  to  do  a  comic 
strip  for  years,  even  before  he  began 
editorial  cartooning  around  1960.  He 
finally  came  up  with  “Balderdash,” 
which  debuted  earlier  this  fall. 

The  comic,  starring  a  dog  who 
zooms  around  on  two  legs,  has 
already  been  picked  up  by  about  40 
newspapers;  about  90  run  Stayskal’s 
editorial  cartoons. 


“Hey, you  MAoe  we  usT-  .ya'Re  NVMPtK 


Editorial  cartoonist  Wayne  Stayskal  started  'Balderdash'  this  year. 


Stayskal — who  said  he  will  end 
work  on  his  syndicated  “Trim’s  Are¬ 
na”  panel  Dec.  3 — noted  that  ideas 
for  “Balderdash”  and  editorial  car¬ 
toons  seem  to  “seep  into  each  other.” 
He  explained,  “My  editorial  cartoons 
are  on  the  lighter  side  (of  the  editorial 
cartooning  spectrum).  They  probably 
come  under  the  heading  of  social  sat¬ 
ire.” 

These  editorial  cartoons  have  a 
strong  consumer  emphasis.  A  more 
political-oriented  editorial  cartoonist 
might  use  a  caricature  of  Ted  Ken¬ 
nedy  to  comment  on  a  tax  increase, 
whereas  Stayskal  said  he  would  show 


"WHW  ?.'.,ANDAFTeR  I  ROUeP  OUTTHE  RED  CARPET  AND  EVERYTHING 

Doug  Marlette  draws  'Kudzu'  for  TCS  as  well  as  cartoons  for  King. 


a  suffering  taxpayer.  This  consumer 
focus  surfaces  in  “Balderdash,”  as 
when  the  dog  reacts  to  getting  “one  of 
those  silly  computer  letters,”  said 
Stayskal. 

“Balderdash”  is  “just  a  good  fun 
thing  to  do,”  said  Stayskal,  who  cre¬ 
ates  much  of  the  strip  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  at  an  office  he  rents  in 
an  ad  agency.  He  draws  two  editorial 
cartoons  Monday,  two  Wednesday 
and  one  Friday. 

Marlette,  who  spends  his  morning 
hours  drawing  five  editorial  cartoons 
a  week  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer,  does  “Kudzu”  at  home 
during  afternoons,  evenings  and 
weekends. 

The  cartoonist,  who  joked  that  his 
heavy  double  workload  “keeps  me 
off  the  street,”  came  up  with  the  idea 
for  “Kudzu”  before  becoming  a  Har¬ 
vard  Nieman  Fellow  in  1980-81.  Mar¬ 
lette  said  the  partly-autobiographical 
Jefferson  Communications  strip, 
which  features  an  awkward  teenager, 
“gestated”  during  that  study  period 
before  coming  out  two  years  ago. 

He  has  since  found  that  “Kudzu” 
serves  as  an  outlet  for  “a  lot  of  excess 
energy”  and  is  a  significantly  different 
creative  experience  than  editorial 
cartooning,  which  he  began  in  1972. 
“It’s  more  personal  and  subjective, 
dealing  with  universal,  basic  human 
experiences  rather  than  the  ebbs  and 
flows  of  the  political  scene,”  said  Mar¬ 
lette,  each  of  whose  cartoon  creations 
appears  in  over  100  newspapers. 
“The  strip  doesn’t  require  a  master’s 
in  political  science!” 

Like  other  double-duty  cartoon- 
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Once  in  a  great  whiler  a  comic 
strip  comes  aieng  that's  precisely 
right  for  the  times 


Take  politics  and  the  media.  Add  cops  and  mouth.  What  a  character.  Down  the  block, 

bureaucrats.  Salt  in  a  bumbling  union  leader  you’re  sure  to  run  into  Martin  Hairhatt,  the 

and  an  irrepressible  bag  lady.  Where  are  you  empty-headed  anchorman.  And  don’t  miss  Dr. 

then?  You’re  on  Clout  Street  and  you’re  in  for  Woodrow  Wilson  Pickett,  founder  of 

laughs  with  a  new  and  different  comic  strip  that  T.U.S.H.,  a  union  always  wandering  into 

is  as  fresh  as  your  front  page — but  far  funnier!  trouble. 

Amble  down  Clout  Street  and  you’ll  see  the  ^lout  Street  is  sassy,  contemporary  and,  most 

mile-long  limousine  carrying  the  invisible  during  an  election  year  when  they’ll 

Mayor.  The  Mayor  is  carefully  screened  by  an  yards  of  serious  political  coverage 

aide  that  we  ve  all  met  in  the  outer  offices  of  ^^y^  y^^^  3^,^^  ^ 

politicians  everywhere.  refreshing  change  of  pace.  So  have  such 

Look  past  the  Mayor  and  you’ll  see  the  newspapers  as  these,  which  have  signed  on  for 

dictatorial  Police  Chief  who  is  after  the  Clout  Street:  The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  The 

Mayor’s  job.  He’s  ably  assisted  by  a  cynical  cop  Detroit  Free  Press,  The  St.  Louis  Globe- 

who  knows  some  angles  that  haven’t  been  Democrat,  The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  The 

invented  yet.  Portland  Oregonian,  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  The 

Then  there’s  Doreen,  the  bag  lady.  What  a  San  Antonio  Express  and  The  Seattle  Times. 

TO  ORDER,  CALL  JOHN  MATTHEWS,  NATIONAL  SALES  DIRECTOR,  800/847-4364 
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Jeff  Danziger  is  political  in  both  'McGonigle'  and  editorial  cartoons. 


ists,  Marlette  originally  wanted  to  do 
a  comic  before  getting  into  editorial 
drawing.  “Comics  were  something  I 
loved  long  before  I  knew  anything 
about  politics,”  he  said.  “I 
understood  ‘Nancy’  long  before  1 
understood  Uncle  Sam!”  But  Mar¬ 
lette  emphasized  that  he  still  loves 
political  cartooning. 

The  Tribune  syndicate  does  not  dis¬ 
tribute  every  double-duty  cartoonist. 
Field  Newspaper  Syndicate  handles 
“McGonigle  of  the  Chronicle”  by  Jeff 
Danziger,  who  also  draws  four  or  five 
editorial  cartoons  a  week  for  the  Rut¬ 
land  (Vt.)  Herald  and  Barre- 
Montpelier  (Vt.)  Times  Arfius — and 
free-lances  as  well. 

Political  and  social  commentary 
figure  heavily  in  both  Danziger’s 
editorial  cartoons  and  “McGonigle,” 
a  strip  revolving  around  the  activities 
of  a  newspaper  staff  that  has  been 
picked  up  by  about  75  papers  since  its 
August  debut.  Danziger,  for  instance, 
said  he  will  probably  comment  in  both 
cartoon  mediums  on  the  recently- 
reported  decline  of  interest  in  video 
games.  In  “McGonigle,”  this  would 
involve  an  episode  with  the  news- 
paperboy  character  who  is  a  member 
of  the  “varsity  Atari  team.” 

Danziger  stays  topical  on  “McGo¬ 
nigle”  by  doing  it  only  two  weeks  in 
advance,  but  even  that  short  period 
can  still  cause  problems  that  do  not 
arise  with  the  much  shorter  editorial 


cartoon  lead  time.  The  cartoonist 
noted,  for  instance,  that  he  had  to 
scrap  a  ‘  ‘  McGonigle”  sequence  about 
Watt  because  of  the  Reagan  cabinet 
member's  resignation. 

A  major  difference  between 
Danziger’s  editorial  cartoons  and  his 
strip  is  that  political  figures  actually 
appear  in  the  former  while  remaining 
offstage  in  the  latter.  “And  I  shade  the 


blend  (of  humor  and  political  com¬ 
mentary)  a  little  more  to  humor  in  the 
comic,”  added  Danziger,  who  has 
done  editorial  cartooning  for  about  10 
years  and  hopes  to  eventually  become 
syndicated  in  that  area.  “When  peo¬ 
ple  are  reading  the  editorial  page,  they 
are  usually  looking  for  opinion.  When 
they’re  reading  the  comics  page, 
they’re  looking  for  humor.” 


Plain  Dealer  discontinues  one  of  three  comics  pages 


The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  last 
week  reduced  its  daily  comics  pages 
from  three  to  two,  dropping  nine  of  42 
comics  and  three  of  eight  puzzles.  A 
new  strip  and  a  puzzle  have  been 
added. 

Features  editor  Judith  McCluskey 
said,  “The  changes  were  made  to 
make  the  newspaper  more  attractive 
and  cost  effective.  Three  comics 


pages  are  too  unwieldy  and  costly.” 

The  discontinued  strips  are  “Duf¬ 
fy,”  “Conrad,”  “Dick  Tracy,” 
“Motley’s  Crew,”  “Agatha 
Crumm,”  “Miss  Peach,”  “Buz 
Sawyer,”  “The  Lone  Ranger,”  and 
“The  Heart  of  Juliet  Jones.”  The 
dropped  puzzles  are  “Quick  Cross¬ 
word  Puzzle,”  “Scrabble-Grams,” 
and  “Johnny  Wonder.”  Making  their 


debut  are  “Elwood”  and  “Magic 
Number  Puzzle.” 

Several  of  the  retained  strips  have 
been  moved  to  other  sections  of  the 
paper.  “Tank  McNamara”  is  now  on 
the  sports  pages,  “Cathy”  has  taken 
up  residence  in  the  living  section, 
“John  Darling”  has  been  switched  to 
the  tv  pages,  and  “Annie”  appears  in 
classified  advertising.  “John  Darl¬ 
ing”  and  “Cathy”  also  will  be  placed 
each  week  in  the  paper’s  Friday 
magazine. 

McCluskey  said  the  changes  came 
as  a  result  of  “an  extensive  survey  of 
Plain  Dealer  readers,  including  chil¬ 
dren.  Our  editors  were  interested  in 
learning  which  comics  and  comics- 
page  features  were  most  popular  and 
which  had  the  most  reader  loyalty. 
Our  goal  was  to  keep  the  most  closely 
read  features  as  well  as  the  most  wide¬ 
ly  read.” 

Discontinued  continuity  strips 
were  not  retained  until  their  current 
plots  ended,  McCluskey  said, 
“because  several  had  months  to  go.” 

— Carl  Kovac 


COMICS,  CARTOONS  AND  PANELS..  AVAILABLE  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY 

THESE  FEATURES  HAVE  ENTERTAINED  READERS  IN  COUNTR>ES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  «  9 


STUMPY  STUMBLER  BY  EMIL  V.  ABRAHAMIAN 
Imaginative,  Delightful,  Situation  Comedy 


TM 


SPORTS  FILE  m 


SUMO  WRfSTLIN6,  w>  ' 

JAPAN  DATES  6ACK  TO  ZOOA.D  . 
CIRCULAR  RING  12  FT.  IN  DiAMET 
USUALLY  GET. 


IMPRESSIONS 


I  WISH  SOMEBODY  WOULD 
INVENT  PCPPERMINT 
FIAVOREP  SOAP  POP  kids 


THE  SPACERS  BY  EMIL  V.  ABRAHAMIAN 
Humorous  Adventures  of  Inhabitants  Who  Live  in  Space 
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Wall  Street  Journal  correspondent  honored 

Wins  Maria  Moors  Cabot  award 


Everett  Martin,  South  American 
correspondent  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  Emilio  Filippi,  editor  of 
the  newsmagazine  Hoy  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  have  received  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  prizes  at  Columbia  University. 

The  awards  are  presented  to  jour¬ 
nalists  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for 
their  “distinguished  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  inter-American 
understanding.’’ 

Special  citations  were  presented  to 
Jack  Fendell,  the  recently  retired 
Latin  American  representative  of 
King  Features  Syndicate;  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  Editora  Abril  Ltda.  of 


Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  and  Marcel 
Niedergang,  Latin  American  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Le  Monde  of  Paris, 
France.  Robert  Civita,  the  president 
of  Editora  Abril ,  will  accept  the  award 
for  his  company. 

Martin  and  Filippi  will  each  receive 
a  Cabot  gold  medal  and  a  $  1 ,000  hon¬ 
orarium.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
Hoy  will  receive  silver  plaques. 

The  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  are 
the  oldest  international  awards  for 
journalism.  They  were  established  by 
the  late  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot  of  Bos¬ 
ton  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife  and  were 
first  presented  in  1939.  They  are 


awarded  by  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
University  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  dean  of  the  journalism  school  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  University 
Senate. 

An  advisory  committee  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and  educators  concerned  with 
international  affairs  assists  the  dean 
in  making  recommendations.  Advice 
is  also  sought  from  a  number  of  con¬ 
sultants,  including  Latin  American 
and  North  American  editors.  With 
this  year’s  awards.  159  medals  and  30 
citations  will  have  been  presented  to 
journalists  from  21  countries  of  the 
Americas. 


Maryland  j-school  student  wins  3  SPJ,  SDX  awards 

David  Simon  wins  Mark  of  Exceilence  Awards 


David  Simon  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  has  won  three  national 
awards  in  the  Mark  of  Excellence 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  (SPJ,SDX). 

The  awards  have  been  given 
annually  since  1972  for  outstanding 
achievement  by  college  journalists. 

Simon  won  for  best  newspaper  spot 
news  reporting  and  for  best  nonfiction 
magazine  article.  As  editor  of  his 
school  newspaper,  he  also  received 
its  award  for  best  all-round  news¬ 
paper. 

More  than  2,600  entries  were  sub¬ 
mitted  in  16  categories.  Entrants  were 
full-time  students  who  published  or 
broadcast  their  work  between  Feb.  I , 
1982,  and  Jan.  31,  1983. 

The  entries  were  first  judged  in 


Newspaper  ad  expenditures  in  July 
jumped  32.6%  over  July  1982,  the 
largest  monthly  increase  since  at  least 
the  mid-1970s. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  reported  sharp  July  rises  in  all 
three  major  categories,  with  classified 
up  35.6%,  national  up  34.7%,  and 
retail  up  30.3% 

Ad  expenditures  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1983  totalled  more  than 
$11.2  billion — a  rise  of  15.8%  over  the 
comparative  1982  period.  The  ad 
bureau  earlier  this  year  had  projected 
an  approximate  11%  increase  for 
1983.  Classified  rose  22.8%,  retail 
14.1%,  and  national  9.1%  through 
July. 
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APJ,  SDX’s  12  regions  by  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists;  regional  winners 
were  judged  by  different  panels  of 
professional  journalists  to  determine 
the  national  winners. 

This  year’s  national  Mark  of 
Excellence  winners  for  newspapers 
include; 

•  Best  All-Round  Newspaper:  The 
University  of  Maryland’s  Diamond- 
back. 

•  Best  Spot  News  Reporting:  David 
Simon  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
for  a  story  on  the  Student  Union  Ball¬ 
room  fire  that  started  just  before 
deadline. 

•  Best  Depth  Reporting:  Michele 
Andrus  Dill  of  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  for  a  series  on  rape. 

•  Best  Editorial  Writing:  Joseph 
Perkins  of  Howard  University  for 


The  ad  bureau  attributes  the  July 
classified  expenditure  jump  to  such 
factors  as  increased  new  and  used 
home  listings  due  to  lower  interest 
rates  and  unexpectedly  higher 
employment  linage. 

In  the  national  advertising  area,  the 
bureau  said  the  financial  and  compu¬ 
ter  categories  were  especially  strong, 
making  up  for  a  loss  in  the  tobacco 
segment.  AT&T  also  spent  heavily  on 
advertising  in  July.  And  Dancer  Fitz¬ 
gerald  Sample  reported  that  a  record 
181  new  products  were  introduced 
that  month. 

As  for  retail,  the  bureau  attributed 
ad  gains  to  the  general  retail  recovery 
and  the  extra  Sunday  in  July. 


editorials  on  improprieties  in  campus 
elections,  a  campus  leader’s  mental 
stability,  and  the  price  black  colleges 
and  institutions  pay  for  corporate 
donations. 

•  Best  Feature  Writing:  Isabel 
Wilkerson  of  Howard  University  for 
“A  Fairy  Tale  Comes  True,’’  the 
story  of  a  wedding.  The  judges  called 
her  story  “flawless’’  and  said  it 
“exemplifies  how  to  handle  the  hard¬ 
est  of  feature  assignments.’’ 

•  Best  Editorial  Cartooning;  Jeff 
A.  Koterba  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  at  Omaha  for  several  car¬ 
toons,  one  of  which  depicts  President 
Reagan  in  a  doctor’s  office  reading  an 
eye  chart  lettered  "U-N-E-M-P-L-O-Y- 
M-E-N-T.’’  The  cartoon’s  caption  reads: 
“Sure,  it  says  ‘Economy  looking  up, 
recovery  soon’.’’ 
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Newspaper  ads  show  big  July  hike 
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Move  into  cable  is  not  a  way  to  protect  newspapers 

That’s  the  word  to  publishers  attending 
joint  ANPAIAd  Bureau  symposium  in  Dallas 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Newspaper  companies  entering  new  telecommunica¬ 
tions  fields  with  the  intention  of  protecting  their  print 
information  markets  may  be  in  for  a  rude  awakening, 
according  to  Christine  Urban,  a  strategic  planning  consul¬ 
tant. 

“All  of  these  new  telecommunications  businesses  have 
absolutely  no  role  in  protecting  the  newspaper,"  Urban, 
president  of  Urban  &  Associates,  told  about  130  news¬ 
paper  executives  attending  a  telecommunications  sym¬ 
posium  in  Dallas,  Oct.  24-27.  The  symposium  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

“It's  (telecommunications)  a  completely  different  busi¬ 
ness  with  different  cost  structures  and  consumer  needs." 
Urban  said.  “You  can’t  protect  your  newspaper  with  a 
different  business.  Any  link  between  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
communications  is  doomed  to  failure." 

Urban  said  newspapers  getting  into  telecommunications 
“have  to  erase  all  you've  taken  for  granted  and  your 
assumptions.  The  realities  of  newspapers  are  not  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  these  businesses.” 

“You  can’t  protect  your  newspaper 
with  a  different  business.  Any  iink 
between  newspapers  and 
teiecommunications  is  doomed  to 
faiiure.” 

In  the  perceptions  of  consumers,  she  explained,  new 
telecommunications  enterprises  such  as  cable  or  videotex 
“will  behave  like  tv  or  telephones." 

Telecommunications  media  can  “do  better  than  news¬ 
papers”  in  such  areas  as  “speed,  sorting  and  updating,” 
Urban  said,  and,  as  a  result,  “you'll  see  certain  whole 
categories  of  information  ending  up  in  the  new  formats." 

Urban  believed  information  like  stock  market  quotes  or 
that  which  can  be  presented  in  “agate”  form  is  most  likely  to 
be  diverted  to  telecommunications  formats. 

However.  Urban  noted  that  plenty  of  other  types  of 
information  carried  in  newspapers  “belong  in  the  paper 
and  will  stay  there." 

She  singled  out  newspapers’  ability  “to  put  together  and 
edit  hard  news"  as  one  of  the  “comparative  advantages" 
they  have  over  telecommunications  media. 

“Put  more  dollars  into  reporting,"  she  advised.  “To 
me,  that  gives  you  a  stronger  paper." 

Urban  said  it  was  her  perception  that  many  newspapers 
seeking  to  enter  telecommunications  suffered  from  “a  lack 
of  competitive  gut." 

“A  lot  of  newspapers  literally  can  draw  a  map,  submit  it 
to  ABC  (Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations)  and  claim  that  by 
divine  right  as  their  market,"  she  said.  “You  need  to 
develop  skills  of  fleetness  of  foot  and  an  aggressive 
marketing  posture.  Learn  to  think  like  your  competitors.  I 
guarantee  they're  not  going  to  think  like  newspapers.” 

A  major  difference  between  the  two  businesses.  Urban 
said,  is  that  while  newspapers  have  “a  journalistic  motive 
as  well  as  a  profit  motive.”  telecommunications  is  guided 
by  “profit  motive  only." 
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She  said  it  is  often  the  case  with  newspapers  that  “a 
journalistic  motive  may  win  out  over  a  profit  motive”  in 
decision  making. 

With  telecommunications,  “there  isn’t  the  depth  of 
journalistic  commitment,"  she  said.  Urban  added  that 
such  a  'tradition'  may  develop,  “but  only  after  they  suc¬ 
ceed  as  viable  businesses.” 

“Put  more  doiiars  into  reporting,”  she 
advised.  “To  me,  that  gives  you  a 
stronger  paper.” 

Urban's  views  on  telecommunications  were  contested 
by  several  newspaper  executives  at  the  symposium.  They 
contended  that  telecommunications  businesses  will  not  be 
able  to  win  consumer  acceptance  unless  they  are 
developed  with  the  concept  of  public  service  in  mind. 
They  argued  that  one  of  the  reasons  newspapers  should  get 
involved  in  these  media  is  to  insure  that  journalistic  tradi¬ 
tions  are  carried  over. 

Paul  Bortz,  managing  partner  of  Browne,  Bortz  &  Cod- 
dington,  told  the  symposium  not  to  count  on  new  telecom¬ 
munications  media  fragmenting  the  network  television 
audience  as  widely  predicted. 

Bortz  noted  that  the  proliferation  of  cable  channels,  for 
example,  has  not  lead  to  any  great  increase  in  tv  consump¬ 
tion. 

“They  (households)  don't  increase  viewing  enough," 
he  said,  and  predicted  that  10  years  from  now  the  networks 
will  “still  reach  61%  of  U.S.  homes  and  remain  domi¬ 
nant.” 

Bortz  added  that  the  videotex  market  “will  develop 
slowly  and  not  reach  the  $30  billion  (market  size)  predicted 
by  1990.” 

Bortz  also  said  that  by  the  next  decade  cable  television 
will  be  “more  competitive  than  print”  for  classified 
advertising.  He  said  cable's  advantages  will  be  its  “use  of 
color"  and  “data  retrieval”  capabilities. 

“The  user  can  be  more  specific  in  searching  for  what  he 
wants,"  he  said. _ 

Urban  said  it  was  her  perception  that 
many  newspapers  seeking  to  enter 
teiecommunications  suffered  from  “a 
iack  of  competitive  gut.” 

Bortz  cautioned  his  audience  that  they  will  need  the 
services  of  a  “skilled  attorney”  if  they  want  to  negotiate 
channel  leasing  contracts  with  their  local  cable  operators. 

“You  don't  want  to  be  in  there  for  three  or  four  years 
when  there’s  no  business,  and  then  be  kicked  out  when  it 
takes  off  and  is  replaced  by  someone  else,”  he  said. 

Walter  Baer,  director  of  advanced  technology  for  Times 
Mirror  Co.,  said  a  “merger"  between  videotex  and  home 
computers  will  have  to  take  place  before  videotex  can 
succeed. 

“Consumers  are  not  going  to  pay  $600  for  terminals 
which  can  only  be  used  for  videotex,”  he  said. 

Baer  said  it  may  be  “10  years  before  they  converge,” 
but  he  noted  that  by  that  time  50  million  households  are 
projected  to  have  personal  computers. 
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CBS  News’  airing  of  tape  causes  triai  deiay 


It  was  the  night  before  the  trial  of 
John  Z.  DeLorean  —  who  faces  feder¬ 
al  drug  conspiracy  charges  —  was  to 
begin  in  Los  Angeles. 

CBS  News  broadcast  a  videotape 
showing  the  automobile  maker 
examining  a  suitcase  that  supposedly 
contained  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
cocaine.  The  tape  was  made  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
obtained  by  CBS  from  Larry  Flynt, 
publisher  of  Hustler  magazine.  The 
network  aired  the  tape  after  a  court 
ruled  there  was  no  reason  to  bar  its 
publication. 

DeLorean's  attorneys,  as  well  as 
the  trial  prosecutor,  have  attacked  the 
airing  of  the  tapes  for  fear  that  poten¬ 
tial  jurors  might  be  prejudiced,  and 
the  trial,  set  to  begin  Oct.  24,  has  been 
postponed. 

But  newspaper  editors  see  no  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  CBS  decision  to  broad¬ 
cast  the  tapes  and  fail  to  see  the  move 
as  an  abuse  of  a  First  Amendment 
privilege. 


E.  Donald  Lass,  editor  of  the 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  said  the 
American  Bar  Association  itself 
makes  no  prohibition  of  such  a 
publication  or  broadcast  in  its  stan¬ 
dards. 

“I  find  no  real  problem  in  their  air¬ 
ing  of  the  tapes,”  Lass  said.  “It  was  a 
proper  use  of  a  privilege.” 

Lass  said  the  court  has  several 
options  at  its  disposal  to  avoid  pre¬ 
judicing  jurors  and  can  exercise  those 
if  necessary  in  this  instance. 

Jim  Slocum,  day  city  editor  with  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  said  CBS  went 
through  the  proper  legal  channels  to 
obtain  the  tapes  and  at  issue  was 
choosing  between  the  “public's  right 
to  know  and  the  dangers  it  might 
cause  to  picking  a  jury.” 

Slocum  said  that  while  he  ques¬ 
tioned  CBS'  timing  in  the  broadcast, 
the  DeLorean  case  is  a  newsworthy 
item. 

Alf  Goodykoontz,  executive  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 


Dispatch  and  News  Leader,  said  CBS 
was  justified  in  the  broadcast.  “I 
think  it  would  still  be  possible  for  Mr. 
DeLorean  to  get  a  fair  trial.” 

While  acknowledge  that  it  might 
now  be  tougher  to  find  an  impartial 
jury,  Goodykoontz  suggested  also 
that  informed  jurors  might  make  bet¬ 
ter  jurors. 

“I  don’t  buy  the  proposition  that 
news  coverage  is  automatically  preju¬ 
dicial,”  said  Goodykoontz. 

Howard  Weitzman,  chief  attorney 
for  DeLorean,  said  the  delay  in  the 
trial  should  be  “a  minimum  of  six 
months,”  but  added  “even  that  won't 
work  because  they  will  just  show  the 
film  again  prior  to  the  trial.” 

Weitzman  said  even  a  “lengthy 
questioning  of  the  jurors  won’t  solve 
the  problem”  because  “one  exposure 
is  out  and  image  is  in  the  mind,  you 
can't  really  unring  the  bell.” 

Weitzman  called  CBS’  airing  of  the 
tape  “totally  the  height  of  journalistic 
irresponsibility.” 


Anchorwoman,  N.Y.  Post  exec  die  in  car  crash 


Jessica  Savitch,  35,  NBC 
anchorwoman,  and  Martin  Fischbein, 
34,  a  New  York  Post  vice  president, 
died  in  an  automobile  accident  in  New 
Hope  Borough,  Pa.,  Sunday  evening, 
October  23.  They  apparently  had  left 
a  restaurant  in  a  rainstorm  and  taken  a 
wrong  turn  out  of  the  parking  lot, 
plunging  into  the  Delaware  Canal 


which  has  no  guard  rails. 

The  award-winning  newswoman, 
with  NBC  since  1977,  was  scheduled 
to  report  for  work  October  24  under  a 
new  contract  to  anchor  NBC  News 
Digest  and,  in  January,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  of  NBC  Nightly  News. 

Fishbein,  whojoined  the  New  York 
Post  in  1978  as  a  special  assistant,  had 


been  an  assistant  to  labor  mediator 
Theodore  Kheel  for  seven  years  pre¬ 
viously.  He  became  vice  president 
and  assistant  general  manager  at  the 
Post  with  responsibility  for  circula¬ 
tion  and  labor  affairs  and  played  a 
major  role  in  Publisher  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  purchase  of  the  Boston  Herald 
last  year. 


Peoria  Journal  Star 
donates  radio  station 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Inc.,  own¬ 
ers  of  KBMY  Radio  in  Billings,  Mon¬ 
tana,  has  donated  the  station,  which 
has  an  appraised  value  of  $600,000,  to 
the  Eastern  Montana  College 
Foundation  pending  FCC  approval. 

The  gift  includes  a  fully  equipped 
broadcasting  station,  buildings,  and 
several  acres  of  land. 

Henry  P.  Slane,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Peoria  Jour¬ 
nal  Star,  Inc.,  said  “we  are  con¬ 
centrating  our  entire  broadcast 
division  in  the  southwest  and  have 
determined  that  it  is  appropriate  from 
our  viewpoint  and  broadcasting 
philosophy  to  donate  KBMY  to  the 
EMC  Foundation.” 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Inc.,  is  a 
broadly  based  communications  group 
with  interests  in  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  fields  as  well  as  broadcast¬ 
ing. 
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Neuharth 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


abrasive  turn  of  phrase  and  a  need  for 
attention. 

“Editors  and  publishers  bear  most 
of  the  blame  for  allowing  their  news 
columns  to  become  a  playpen  for 
grandstanding  writers  who  are  mostly 
interested  in  building  their  own 
images  and  egos  by  peddling  despair 
and  disdain,”  Neuharth  said. 

“I  submit  to  you  that  American 
journalism  can  and  must  cover  all  the 
news  —  good,  bad,  otherwise  —  and 
that  a  new  Journalism  of  Hope  is 
much  more  likely  to  survive  and 
thrive  than  the  old  Journalism  of 
Despair.” 

Neuharth  insisted  that  his  main 
point  was  not  a  matter  of  good  news 
versus  bad  news. 

“It  is  simply  telling  all  the  news 
with  the  same  sense  of  fairness  and 
accuracy,”  he  said.  “If  we  do  that. 


our  readers  will  believe  us  and  be 
loyal  to  us  .  .  .  and  our  advertisers 
will  find  us  more  rewarding  to  use.” 

In  closing,  Neuharth  pointed  to 
USA  Today's  circulation  of  1.2  mil¬ 
lion  after  starting  up  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago.  In  a  slap  at  some  of  the 
metropolitan  dailies  which  USA 
Today  indirectly  competes  against, 
Neuharth  said,  “In  other  words,  out 
there  in  middle  America,  the  journal¬ 
ism  of  hope  has  more  than  made  up  for 
the  journalism  of  despair  practiced  in 
many  major  metropolitan  centers.” 


Daily  hires  PR  firm 

Runyon  Saltzman  Inc.,  a  Sac¬ 
ramento,  California-based  com¬ 
munication  firm,  has  been  retained  as 
a  public  relations  consultant  by  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


1 _ _ _ _ _ — 1 

GENERAL 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

■  A  LOOK  AT  HOLLYWOOD"  by  Frank 
Barron,  noted  Screen  International  writ¬ 
er,  and  former  Hollywood  Reporter  Edi¬ 
tor.  For  the  insiders  view  on  todays  mov¬ 
ies.  Samples  and  rates.  Dickson- 
Bennett,  1324  North  3rd  St,  St  Joseph 
MO  64501  or  phone;  (816)  279-9315.  j 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Sreat  for  weekend  section  or  entertain- 
Tient  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 

Dur  9th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
914)  692-4572. 

REAL  ESTATE 

HUMOR 

HOUSE  CALLS-Houston  Post,  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Miami  Herald,  60  oth¬ 
ers.  4  national  awards;  one  said  "con¬ 
cise,  entertaining,  wealth  of  real  estate 
knowledge,  solid  writing  skills."  7th 
year.  Edith  Lank,  Box  18447,  Rochester 

NY  14618;  (716)  271-6230. 

WEEKLY  COLUMN.  Skoglund  Features,  i 
1600  Oceanside  Dr,  Ste  400,  St  George 
ME  04857;  (207)  372-8052. 

MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 

S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

RELIGION 

RELIGION  FROM  HARD  NEWS  position. 

15  years  with  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Camera-ready,  weekly  column  covers 
current  topics,  church  trends,  humor 
and  in-depth  personality  profiles.  Low 
rates.  Faith  Folio,  1317  W.  Keim  Dr., 
Phoenix  AZ  85013;  (602)  249-3616. 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 

The  Industry's  Marketplace 
(212)  752-7050 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER— Shopper- 
Commercial  Shop.  Business  established 
20  years.  Great  family  opportunity.  Very 
Solid  Business.  $250,000  firm.  Terms 
available  to  qualified  buyer.  Real  Estate 
also  available.  Box  6502,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 

Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715, 

JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  mar¬ 
kets.  1 14  Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA 
31411;  (912)  598-0931,  day  or  night. 

RENT-A-NEWSPAPER 

Be  the  editor  of  a  real  Hollywood  news¬ 
paper.  Be  a  sponsor  and  share  in  the 
profits.  The  five  year  old  Los  Angeles 
Globe  will  be  shipped  to  you  weekly,  bi¬ 
weekly  or  monthly  as  a  3000  run-ten 
page-standard  size  family  newspaper. 
An  easy  way  for  you  the  entrepreneur  to 
be  an  instant  editor  of  a  paper  you  help 
publish.  Write  for  brochure  tO:  Los 
Angeles  Globe,  6541  Hollywood  Blvd, 
Hollywood  CA  90028. 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

W  B  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 

1511  K  St,  NW 

Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  tees.  Brochure. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207. 

Brokers  You  Can  Trust 

Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ED  0  MEYER,  Licensed  Broker- 
Appraisals-Consultation-Sales.  7200 
'  Hermitage  Rd,  Richmond  VA  23228; 
(804)  266-1522. 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487.  Vancouver  WA  98662 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 

Over  540  Newspaper  Sales 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office;  (913)  .381-8280 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 

To  Purchase  or  Sell  a  Newspaper 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 

Call  Day  or  Night;  (614)  889-9747 
3061  Cranston  Dr,  Dublin  OH  43017 

156-YEAR-OLD  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY  newspaper  in  Historic  area.  Gross 
$65,000.  Convenient  terms.  Write 
Edwin  0  Meyer  Broker,  7200  Hermitage 
Road,  Richmond  VA  23228. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  | 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763  I 
(714)  626-6440  1 

IN  PATH  OFGROWTH,  Washington  sub¬ 
urban,  big  growth  over  last  3  years  and 
more  coming,  long  time  owner,  $90,000 
down  (firm). 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  \ 

5  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR  SUCCESS 

IN  WEEKLY  PAPERS 

Here  are  five  publications  picked  from 
our  listings  that  give  the  buyer  every 
opportunity  of  success.  All  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  so  they  will  handle  debt  service 
and  provide  a  livelihood  out  of  present 
net. 

INDIANA — One  of  best  rural  weeklies  in  | 
state.  1900  circulation.  $110,000 
gross  with  $30,000  net.  Price  includes  j 
building.  i 

1600-circulation  weekly  in  livewire  N. 
Indiana  town.  Grossing  $65,000  wit-  J 
hout  solicitation.  Small  down  payment. 
ILLINOIS — 1300-circulation  weekly  i 
and  monthly  farm  paper.  Exceptional  net  | 
on  $68,000  gross.  Owner  willing  to  talk  j 
price.  1 

IOWA — Grossing  $145,000  in  excellent 
community.  Circulation  1800.  Retail 
center  for  large  area.  $170,000 
includes  building. 

KENTUCKY— National  prize  winner. 
Owner  willing  to  help  as  long  as  wanted. 
Tremendous  opportunity  for  $120,000 
cash. 

WISCONSIN — County  seat  newspaper, 
3600 circulation.  Excellent  publication. 
$200,000  buys  paper  and  building. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 

PO  Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 

Phone  (309)  932-2270  1 

Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer  1 

(309)  879-2412  (217)  784-4736  | 

NORTHERN  NEVADA  prize  winning 
county  seat  adjudicated  weekly,  1500 
circulation,  $125,000  gross,  asking 
$125,000.  David  Shire,  PO  Box  704, 
Battle  Mtn  NV  89820. 

CALIFORNIA  semi-weekly  newspaper, 
press  included.  Price  $695K.  Mel 
Hodell,  Broker,  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA 
91763;  (714)  626-6440. 

COUNTY  EXCLUSIVE  in  Washington,  3- 
unitweb,  very  high  livability,  mountains, 
skiing,  fishing,  hunting,  not  competi¬ 
tive,  45  minutes  to  metro  area,  $90,000 
down  (firm). 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 

COUNTY  EXCLUSIVE  in  deep  south.  On 
Tenn-Tom  waterway  within  25  minutes 
of  major  university.  1982  gross 
$94,0(10.  Thisyear  well  ahead.  Will  take 
less  than  gross  and  include  new  BO 
supplies  stock  with  reasonable  down 
payment  and  financing.  Call  (205)  928- 
2414  weekdays  and  (205)  566-0620 
weekends. 

EXCLUSIVE  CAROLINA  county  seat 
weekly  and  building.  $125,000.  Terms. 
Box  6231  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  $10,OOOdown,  $8000-a-year for  5 
years,  a  man-wife,  or  ad  man-news  man 
partnership  could  have  a  gold  mine  here. 
Central  North  Carolina  industrial  county 
newspaper  grosses  over  $50,000,  has 
over  2 500  PAI D  subscr i  bers.  (ia  1 1  Tom  or 
Jean  Boney  at  (919)  228-7851. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  to  buy  good  coun¬ 
try  weekly  with  offset  plant,  has  other 
papers  being  printed,  modern  job  shop 
and  busy  office  supply  store.  Made  late 
publisher  good  living  for  a  long  time,  his 
widow  would  like  to  retire  now. 
$200,000  down,  owner  financed. 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc,  Bill 
Berger,  1801  Exposition  Blvd,  Austin  TX 
78703;  (512)  476-3950. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

DAILY:  9000 -F  circulation  in  non-metro 
area,  sought  by  financially  sound  news¬ 
paper  owner.  Box  6333,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SIERRA  foothills  weekly  in  growth  area. 
$55,000  gross,  $22,000  net. 
$35,000,  $15,000  down.  (209)  625- 
8113  after  6  pm. 

SUCCESSFUL  (10  years)  publisher 
would  like  to  buy  your  weekly  newspaper 
and  become  active  publisher/owner  in 
your  community.  County  seat  preferred, 
with  or  without  press.  Have  adequate 
down  payment  and  excellent  creden¬ 
tials.  Please  reply  to  Box  6467,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 

SMALL  MISSOURI  weekly.  Profitable. 
Award-winning.  Gross  $100, 000-plus. 
Box  6522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL,  PROFITABLE  weekly  in  heart  of 
outdoors  paradise.  Illness  forces  sale 
now.  A  steal  at  lx  cash  flow,  $63,000. 
Reasonable  terms  to  buyer  who  can  act 
immediately.  Perfect  first  paper  for  do¬ 
it-all  couple.  Jim;  (707)  983-6884  day- 
s;  983-6396  evenings. 

WE  WANT  to  purchase  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  or  shopper  or  tv  magazine  in  Ohio , 
Indiana,  or  Southern  Michigan.  Replies 
held  confidential.  Box  6265,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 

WEST  COAST  WEEKLY,  award-winning; 
3500  paid  circulation,  profitable,  much 
growth  potential.  Grosses  $120,000 -f  . 
Offering  for  less.  Box  6518,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

"HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year 
publishing  Newsletters."  Free  details. 
Box  34312,  Betheseda  MD  20817. 

50  YEAR  OLD  weekly  east  part  Zone  5 
with  print  shop.  Sell  either  or  both.  Must 
sell  due  to  wife’s  health.  Box  6302,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

SUCCESSFUL  Northern  California  year¬ 
ly  tourist  magazine  for  sale.  One-person 
operation.  Profit:  $30,000-$40,000 
year.  $50,000  includes  magazine,  3- 
bedroom  home  &  office  space. 
($46,000  left  on  25-year  mortgage  at 
8%);  (707)  445-9038. 

ZONE  3  specialty  newspaper  TODAY’S 
HORSE  AND  RIDER.  Excellent  growth 
potential.  Well  received  by  readers. 
Advertising  tripled  in  past  6  months. 
Growing  paid  subscriber  list.  Box  6497, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


ADVERTORIAL 

100  copies  of  actual  'editorial'  ads.  Use 
as  spec’s  and/or  guides  customize  to 
your  accounts.  Also  dozens  of  sample 
advertorial  pages.  Send  $100  to  Estil 
Cradick,  950  Parkwood  Dr,  Dunedin  FL 
33528. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 


MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80’s  to 
survive  through  the  90’s  and  beyond. 
From  carrier  to  mail  with  expertise 
in  .  .  .Renewal  systems  in  advance 
carrier  and  mail  programs  .  .  .Phone 
and  crew  solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary 
paid  and  other  conversion  pro¬ 
grams  .  .  .Promotions,  single  copy 
sales,  MBO  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  .  .  .Personnel  development  j 
and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and  I 
much,  much  more.  1 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963  j 
Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers  J 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 


MEDIA  SCHOLAR  and  19-year  curator  of 
original,  journalism  department- 
sponsored  George  Polk  Memorial  Awards 
offers  specialized  service  in  design, 
make-up,  editing,  reporting/writing  and 
public  relations.  Problem-solution 
oriented.  Jacob  H.  Jaffe.  (201)  333- 
8430.  _ 


MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com¬ 
pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with 
accurate  readership  research.  OMNI¬ 
RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news¬ 
paper  research  firm  doesn’t  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a 
unique  competitive  edge  that  results  in 
improved  ad  lineage  from  their  advertis¬ 
ing  base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to 
top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you 
just  how  profitable,  productive  and 
affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
Director  of  Newspaper  Research,  Jack 
Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3335. 

OMNI-RESEARCH 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


BROWN  COMMANDER  (18x24)  camera 
in  excellent  condition.  $950.  Call; 
(501)  524-5144. 


GOT  ANY  RESISTO  RAPID  PAN? 

We  want  to  buy  your  overstock  supply  of 
Kodak  Resisto  Rapid  Pan  paper.  Will 
negotiate  for  any  quantity  from  one  box, 
on  up.  P.  Willis,  Sun-Commercial,  PO 
Box  396,  Vincennes  IN  47591;  (812) 
886-9955. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
ins.  .  . 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 


BRANDT  Model  950  coin  sorter  with 
digital  readout.  Includes  coin  chutes.  In 
excellent  condition.  Contact  Paul  Plona 
at  the  Journal  Tribune,  Biddeford  ME; 
(207)  282-1535. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTERS 


COMPUTER  NEEDED— non  profit 
associationand  museum  needs  donation  i 
of  small  computer  system.  Tax 
deductable.  Box  5811,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BARGAIN  PRICES  on  used  and  recon¬ 
ditioned  K-Jack  and  National  racks.  Re¬ 
conditioned  to  your  specifications.  Burt 
Reynolds;  (213)  578-6428. 


NEWSPRINT 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMANAGER 
(formerly  ADmaster) 
Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user 
friendly,  ADmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and 
sales  reporting  software  system  for 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP' 
M.  Complete  hardware/software  package 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  CA  95436;  (707) 
887-7141. 


AD/SYSTEM  390 

The  professional  system  for  advertising 
scheduling,  billing  and  reporting  for 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Third  generation 
software;  runs  on  most  microcomputers. 
Software  available  alone  or  with  com¬ 
plete  installed  system.  Free  sample  re¬ 
ports.  Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems, 
Box  5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500. 


BILLING  SOFTWARE 
Designed  by  a  publisher  for  ease  of 
operation  by  non-computer  users.  Prints 
Journals.  Bills,  Aging  and  many  unique  { 
Sales  Reports.  Single  or  Multi-Zone  ver-  i 
sions  available  to  run  on  Tandy/Radio-  I 
Shack  computers.  Call  or  write  for  sam-  I 
pie  reports.  Publisher  Control  Systems, 
223  West  Fifth  Street,  Shawano  Wl 
54166.  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuck; 
(715)  526-6547. 


CIRCULAT10N-$1195 
Software  for  TRS80III  &  4.  Does  it  all. 
Demo  disk,  $50.  refundable.  500  to 
30,000  circulation.  1  or  more  papers, 
sub-non-sub.  For  information  write: 
BURCO  Systems,  Inc,,  PO  Box 68,  Grid- 
ley  CA  95948.  (AMICO  software  dis¬ 
tributors);  (916)  846-3661. 


ELECTRONIC  LIBRARY 
Establish  your  own  computerized  library, 
a  full-text  data  base  in  which  every  word 
is  indexed.  Reporters  can  access 
information  in  seconds,  from  their  desks 
or  from  the  field.  Storage  and  retrieval 
support  provided  without  capital 
expenditures.  Keep  your  data  base  pri¬ 
vate  or  earn  royalties  as  part  of  a  growing 
regional  and  national  information  serv¬ 
ice.  For  details,  call  or  write:  VU/TEXT 
Information  Services  Inc,  1211  Chest¬ 
nut  St,  Philadelphia  PA  19107;  800- 
258-8080  (in  PA;  (215)  854-8297). 

VU/TEXT 


ONLINE  NEWS  DISTRIBUTION 
SYSTEM 

Customer  orders,  routing,  billings  and 
receivables  for  small  to  medium  size  dis¬ 
tributor.  Handles  prepaids,  inserts,  re¬ 
turns,  order  overrides,  start/stops.  Multi¬ 
user  &  multi-product  capability.  Write: 
Whiteware,  Inc.,  PO  Box  2512,  Ann 
Arbor  Ml  48106. 


COMPUTERS 


I  THE  TRS-80  MODEL  100  is  a  fantastic 
1  portable  computer.  Let  us  help  you  make 
;  it  “talk"  to  your  newsroom  computers. 

We’re  Saturday  Software.  Call  us  at; 
I  (606)  739-6088. 


ZITRON  PORTABLE  Terminal  with  32K 
bubble  memory  with  a  built  in  acoustic 
couples  300  Baud  Modem  which  trans¬ 
mits  or  receives  in  Aski  II  or  TTS  level, 
$3000.  If  interested  call  Tony  Paxton; 
(308)  532-6000. 


COMPUTER  TERMINALS 


4TI  765  news  terminals.  Excellent  con-  | 
dition.  Can  be  sold  separately.  Graph-X,  | 
17  Bucknell  Court,  Bethlehem  PA 
18015. 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER conveyorsand spare  i 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  j 
spare  parts.  ! 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes  I 

Bottom  wrappers  ; 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers  j 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers  ' 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A’s 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  and  90°  Floor  Curves 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


CHESHIRE  MULTIPLE  HEAD,  3,4,5 
up.  Didde  Glaser  inserter.  Curtis;  (703) 
521-1089. 


FOR  SALE: 

CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  II  Counter- 
Stacker  with  star-wheel  counter.  Runs 
good-available  immediately-$2000. 
Marc  W.  Anthony-Star-Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Scottsbiuff  NB  69361; 
(308)  632-0670. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)357-0196. 


MAPS  AUTOMATED  mail  processing 
system.  Presorts  mail  up  to  18,000 
pieces  per  hour.  Sorts  all  letter-sized 
mail.  Contact  Mike  Earnest;  (713)  868- 
1650. 


MCCAIN  MODEL  660  Inserter  with  8 
insert  stations,  brand  new  condition,  2 
years  old.  Available  immediately.  Reply 
to:  Graphic  Management  Associates, 
Inc,  1 1  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772; 
(617)  481-8562. 


24-P  AND  48-P  SHERIDAN/HARRIS 
STUFFERS.  Guaranteed  production;  re¬ 
furbished  and  installed  in  your  plant; 
training  program  included.  , 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  40-P  and  72-P  late  j 
model  inserters.  I 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT;  (713)  468-5827.  ^ 

48P  INSERTER,  8-into-l,  single-out,  ; 
fold  first  delivery,  48-pocket,  speed  i 
I  14,000  maximum,  16  years  old.  Con-  j 
tact;  Carl  Poehler,  St.  Louis  Post-  ! 
Dispatch;  (314)  622-7545.  i 


SHERIDAN  72P  Inserter  in  excellent 
condition.  Available  for  shipment  in  60 
days.  Reply  to  Box  6291,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


1  TWO  ADDRESSOGRAPH  Speedamat 
I  machines.  Model  2645,  Serial  976473 
j  and  445,  one  Addressograph- 
Multigraph  tape  perforator.  Model 
[  7780,  Serial  11043,  one  Fairchild 
j  Graphotypesetter  tape  fed  plate  maker, 

!  Model  6782,  Serial  976022,  four 
Addressograph  98  tray  plate  cabinets  on 
four  wheel  stands.  All  spare  parts,  perf 
tape,  trays,  plate  go  with  equipment.  All 
i  machines  in  work-order.  Make  an  offer. 

I  Call  Marty  Cone,  General  Manager,  or 
:  Mildred  Pasek, Circulation. TheCatholic 
:  Review,  Baltimore  MD;  (301)  547- 
I  5562  or  5326. 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
_ (714)  556-71.30 _ 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


RECONDITIONED  Editwriter  7500  with 
4  fonts.  $11,500.  Graphic  Systems 
Exchange;  (716)  385-3027. 


TRENDSETTER  812  HR,  2  Strips, 
$7500;  TRENDSETTER  812  LR,  Fac¬ 
tory  Rebuild,  2  years,  $7200; 
UNISETTER  HR,  DEK,  4  years,  PMA, 
MINT,  available  1  '  1  '84,  $9250. 
Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831- 
0480. 


WANTED:  Compugraphic  Unified  Com¬ 
poser.  Contact:  Concord  Monitor.  3  N 
State  St,  Concord  NJ  03301;  (603) 
224-5301,  Pam  Byrne. 


EDIT  7500  HR  Rev  C,  $7800;  EDIT 
7500  HR,  Rev  D,  Quik  II  Processor,  7 
Strips,  MINT,  School  Weekly,  2  years, 
$10,000;  EDIT  1750,  Rev  C,  3  years, 
$2500.  Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber;  (216) 
831-0480. 


I  WE  NEED  the  punch  and  the  reader 
I  cables  for  a  Mergenthaler  (Jor  Rec  Term 
M200  front  end  typesetter.  If  you  have 
I  any,  please  call  (504)  644-1829.  Ask 
for  Phil. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
!  LINOTRON  202-CG8600 

j  (614)  846-7025 

i  COMP  IVB  LR,  4'/2  years,  $5500;  CG 
'  7200D  LR  Headliner,  $750;  CG  7200 
1C  Headliner  HR,  $1500;  CG  7200  1C 
LR,  10  Strips,  Line  Counters,  VDU,  6 
years.  Low  Use,  $2350.  Guaranteed. 
Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 


GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  EXCHANGE— We 
are  technicians  specializing  in  the  sale 
of  reconditioned  Compugraphic  and  Itek 
phototypesetting  systems.  All  systems 
are  reconditioned  at  our  Rochester 
reconditioning  center.  If  we  can  assist 
you  with  your  equipment  needs,  please 
call  us  at  (716)  385-3027. 


IF  YOU  PRESENTLY  HAVE  A  COM- 
PUTAPE,  UNISETTER  OR  VIDEOSET¬ 
TER— We  can  interface  directly  into  it 
with  our  new  line  of  Microcomputers. 
Tried  and  proven  software  can  perform 
Classified  Ad  entry  and  Billing,  Text  En¬ 
try  and  Editing — and  it’s  all  plug-to-plug 
compatible  with  CG  Phototypesetters. 
Our  extensive  software  library  can  pro¬ 
vide  easy  solutions  and  implementation 
for  both  the  Composing  Room  and  the 
Front  Office.  GRAPH-X,  INC.,  17  Buck¬ 
nell  Court,  Bethlehem  PA  18015;  (215) 
867-2002. 

NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 

Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS. 
Reconditioned.  $1000  &  up. 
WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 


AKI  KEYBOARDS  (5),  PPS  4/8,  one  line 
display;  spare  parts  kits  (2).  Com- 
pugraphic.  Model  9000;  Unified  Com¬ 
poser.  Eastman  214  Developer.  Curtis; 
(703)  521-1089. 


ADVANTAGE  I,  Never  Used,  $12,500; 
CG  UNIFIED  COMPOSER,  $2250; 
UNIFIED  COMPOSER,  Many  Options  & 
505  Preview,  4  years,  PMA,  (corporation 
at  department),  $5500.  (Guaranteed. 
Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480. _ 


CompuWriter  I 

owners  are  lucky...  j 

They  own  half  of  a 
microCOMPOSER  ! 
system!  I 

microCOMPOSER  gives  you  com-  j 
puterized  typesetting  plus  a  busi-  i 
ness  computer.  Total  control,  j 
total  versatility.  You  won't  want 
less.  You  don't  need  to  spend  ' 
more.  Your  CompuWriter  is  not  i 
obsolete...  only  the  way  you've 
been  using  it  is. 

Let  us  change  all  that.  | 

Cybertext  Corporation  ! 

Box  860  Areata,  CA  95521  | 

707-822-7079  i 


PRESSES 


GOSS  I 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  1972,  3  Cary  j 

Pasters  I 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 
Goss  Urbanite  6-1000  series  units  for 
add-on  i 

Goss  Urbanite  10  units  new  1980  ! 

Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  Vi  folder  j 

Gregg  Flying  Imprinters  (for  Urbanite) 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives  ! 
&  accessories 

Goss  Community  5  units  1976 
Goss  Community  12  units  with  SC  fold-  I 
ers  I 

Goss  Community  folders,  drives  &  j 
accessories  j 

Goss  Suburban  1500&  1600  series,  10 
unit  2  folders 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units  (1000  I 

series)  j 

Goss  HV  8  units 

Goss  HV  4  units 

Goss  Cosmo  units  for  add-on 

HARRIS  1 

Harris  1650  add-on  unit  ! 

Harris  1650  6  unit  press 
Harris  845  4  units,  folder 
Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders  j 

Harris  V-25  5  units  1973  with  folders 
Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 
Harris  V-15A  add-on  unit  1976  I 

Harris  V-22  4  units,  folder  | 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon  j 
formers  &  drives  i 

KING  I 

3  Colorking  units  1969  i 

2  Newsking  units  1979  i 

2  KJ-6  folders  1979  i 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2  Martin  Flying  Pasters  rated  at  140C  i 
FPM  1979 

2  Cary  Silicon  Applicators 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba-  | 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialities  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104,  105,  i 
106,  108 

2  106  Count-O-Veyors  I 

Complete  presses  or  components  sold  j 
separately  I 

WANTED;  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766  j 


GREGG  SHEETER,  service  5365-69. 
New  in  June,  1969.  Less  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  impressions.  Can  run  2  webs  at  a 
time,  maximum  36"  wide  x  22V4"  cut¬ 
off.  Electric  lift  for  stacker.  Dual  count¬ 
ers.  Sheeter  is  now  attached  to  a  Goss 
Suburban.  Make  offer.  Bruce  Angell; 
(515)  792-3121. 


HARRIS  1650  Double  Width  Newspaper 
Press 

Double  Folder  with  double  delivery-2: 1 
Four  Units  with  stagger-22.7  Cut  Off 
Two  Meg  (1980)  Pasters 
Two  100  HP  drives 

HARRIS  V-25-1982 
8  Units,  Two  Folders,  Two  Drives 

GOSS  MARK  I  Headliner-Di  Litho 
Double  Folder  with  Double  delivery-2: 1 
Six  Printing  Units-Three  Color  Decks 
Sub  Structures  &  Super  Structures- 
22Vi  Cut  Off 

Goss  Urbanite 

Nine  Black  Units-Two  Three  Color  Units 
Two  Folders-Four  75  HP  drives 
Two  Six  Position  Roll  Stands 

Goss  Suburban 

Six  units-Suburban  Folder  22V4  Cut  Off 
60  HP  Drive-No  Roll  stands 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  1972 
Four  Units-Suburban  Folder 

SOLNA  NEWS  KING-1965 

Four  units-News  King  Folder 

Used  weekly  only  since  installed  1965 

COLOR  KING  ADDON  UNITS: 

HARRIS  V-1 5  A  add  on  units  and  folders 
Cerutti  Stackers  (Right  And  Left) 
Stepper  Stand  Alone  Quarter  Folder 
Goss  30x50  HP  drives 
REBUILT-LOGE  24”  Film  Processor 
28x32  Nuarc  Flip  Top  (Arc  Lights) 
Custom  Built  3  Knife  Trimmer 
Harris  V-700  Combination  Folder- 
239/16  New 

Goss  Suburban  Combo  Folder 
Goss  Suburban  Double  Parallel  Attach 
Cole  Quarter  Folder 

WANTED 

V-700  Add  on  unit  with  75  HP  Harris 
Drive 

60  HP  Drive  for  Goss  Universal  or 
Unitubular 

SPECIALS  FOR  SALE 
2000  gallon  Ink  Tanks-yel low-blue-red 
3000  gallons  Ink  Tank-black 
Pumps  and  Piping  Available 

OUR  GOOD  NAME 
MEANS  A  GOOD  DEAL 
UPECO 
PO  Box  455 
Lyndhurst  NJ  07071 


REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 

1.  Individual  components  or  complete 
presses. 

2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side 
frames  and  restored  to  like  new  condi¬ 
tion. 

3.  Cost  is  approximately  half  of  replace¬ 
ment  price. 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to 
minimize  down  time, 

5.  Inquire  for  pictures  and  brochures. 
IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheel¬ 
ing  IL  60090;  (312)  459-9700,  Telex 
20-6766. 


6  UNIT  Goss  Suburban,  6  unit  Produc¬ 
tion  King  2  around,  4  units  Colorking, 
$50,000.  A.R.  Dewar;  (213)  885- 
5995. 


4  unit  Goss  Community  folder,  manufac  | 
tured  1968/76  ! 

9  unit/3  folder  (1-SC)  Community.  Now  I 
in  operation,  manufactured  1965-  I 
1974.  j 

2  unit  900  series  Suburban  I 

3  unit  1000  series  Suburban  ] 

4  unit  1 100  series  Suburban  i 

4  unit  Goss  Urbanite,  fully  reconditioned 
SU/Suburban  Folder  j 

Urbanite  tri-color  unit  | 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders  [ 
JF  15  folder  with  heavy  duty  quarterfold,  I 
1978 

4to6unitV15AwithJF15folder,  1975/ 

76  I 

Harris  V15a  add-on  units,  1975/76  j 
4  unit  News  King  with  KJ6 
6  unit/2  KJ6  folder,  manufactured  1974  i 
8  unit  Daily  King  with  Kj6  folder,  I 
manufactured  1971  j 

KJ6  Heavy  duty  folder,  reconditioned  j 
KJ8  with  upper  former  1976  folder  ' 
News  King  add-on  units 
Ferag  counter/stacker,  reconditioned 

Offered  Exclusively  by  ! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  i 
CORP  ! 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999  i 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215  i 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362  j 

GOSS  METRO,  22",  6  units.  1982  . 

Metro,  4  units,  1972  j 

Urbanite,  6  units,  3-color  unit  . 
Urbanite,  5  units  and  4  units  | 

Urbanite  add  on  units,  3-color  unit  ; 
Suburban  1500  units  and  folders 
SSC  Community.  4  units,  1982  i 
SC  Community,  6  units,  1973  ! 

SC  Community,  5  units,  1976 
Community  add-on  units,  SC  folders  1 
Harris  1650,  6  units  i 

845,  4  units  and  7  units  i 

V25,  4  units,  1982  1 

V15D,  4  units,  1981  ; 

V15D,  2  units,  1979  i 

V15A,  4  units,  1975  i 

Remanufactured  VI 5A  and  V25  units 
Muller  259  and  288  counter  stackers  ' 
Cary,  Butler,  MEG,  Goss  splicers  I 
ONE  CORP/Atlanta 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563  | 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY,  15  used  j 
wound  rotor  induction  polyphase 
motors,  40  hp,  AC  1760  rpm,  3  phase,  j 
60  cycle,  22(3/440  primary  volts,  97/  I 
48.5  amp  per  line.  Bob  Havener;  (219)  i 
461-8252. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  ' 

RECONDITIONED  AND  GUARANTEED  ! 
5-74  with  SC  folder  ! 

3- 74  units,  V2-Vi  web  folder  ! 

1-77  3-color  Universal  unit  : 

4- 71  V15A-JF  folder  4-74  j 

5- 74  Newsking,  KJ6  folder  I 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for : 
installed  prices.  i 

WE  TAKE  TRADE-INS  1 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC  ' 

73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE  I 

CAMARO  ISLAND  WA  98292  I 

(206)  387-0097 


GOSS  URBANITE,  3  units,  1  color  unit,  i 
folder,  3  Butlers,  1980,  Idab  Conveyor  | 
and  C/Stacker.  , 

Goss  Community,  S/C,  6  units,  1975.  i 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1000-1500  1 
series.  | 

Harris  845,  4  units,  1979.  ; 

Harris  M-1000,  6  units,  1972.  ; 

Harris  V-22,  5  units,  RBI  folder,  1969.  j 
Harris  V-15A,  4  units,  JF7,  1975. 
Vanguard  V-1 5,  4,  3  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  21  Vz”,  4  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  22%",  4  units. 

Goss,  Mark  I,  add  on  22^/4. 

BELL-CAMP  INC 
465  Boulevard 
PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  13026 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE;  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2-223/4  cutoff 
8  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
Press  #592 

12  Wood  electra  tab  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


WOOD  LITHOFLEX  DOUBLE  WIDTH 
offset  newspaper  press,  223/4”  cutoff, 
72  inch  web  width,  5  printing  units,  2 
folders,  5  RTF's.  Optional  oven  and 
chills  for  coated  paper.  Ideal  for  daily 
newspaper  with  high  pagination.  Priced 
reasonably.  Box  6263,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HARRIS  V-15A  4  unit  web  press,  1971 
with  JF7  folder.  Newman  &  Associates; 
(816)  756-3350. 


1971  HARRIS  V22  JFll  folder  and 
upper  former,  4  position  stand.  A.R. 
Dewar;  (213)  885-5995. 


HARRIS  V-15  Upper  Former.  Mayhill 
Publications,  Knightstown  IN;  (317) 

345-5133. _ 

VANDERCOOK  Universal  IV.  Two  Color 
Proof  Press  Model  UN  IV,  Serial  26628. 
Available  immediately;  (312)  321- 
2082. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


COMPUGRAPHIC  UTS  CONTROLLER. 
Call  Carl  Vinson  or  Gene  Roberts 
(601)  842-2611 


•IDAB  440  counter  stacker 
•Muller  227  Inserter 
•Signode  MLN2  tying  machine 
Reply  to:  Graphic  Management  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc,  11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA 
01772;  (617)  481-8562. 


MAGNACRAFT  or  Cheshire  mailing 
machine.  3  or  4  station  Kansa  320 
newspaper  inserter  with  quarter  folder. 
50  hsp  motor  for  Harris  V-15.  Mayhill 
Publications,  Knightstown  IN;  (317) 
345-5133. 


SATELLITE  PLATE  Processor  and  Mas¬ 
ter  2435-FCL  Cold  Light  Printer  both  in 
good  condition.  Call  S.  Dean  at  (212) 
532-7300  or  write  Central  National 
Corporation,  100  Park  Av,  New  York  NY 
10017. 


TWO  LATE  MODEL  Harris  72-P’s  with 
A.R.S.  Also  Three  late  model  Harris  48- 
P'swith  A.R.S.  Need  to  take  delivery  on 
or  before  fall  of  '84.  Contact:  JIMMY  R. 
FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSULTANT;  (713) 
468-5827. 


USED  EQUIPMENT  WANTED-we  are 
paying  top  value  for  used  Suburban 
Urbanite  Community  V-22  &  V-25  press 
units  and  folders.  Please  call;  (216) 
627-5511. 


WANTED;  Used  Muller-Martini  Model 
227  Inserting  Machines.  Must  be  in 
good  running  condition.  Call  C.D.  Yeary; 
(516)  582-4343. 
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CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  tenure-track, 
to  teach  reporting,  newswriting,  editing, 
feature  writing  in  know-how  oriented 
program.  Some  opportunity  to  teach 
general  writing  courses  in  English 
department.  Fall,  1984,  salary  competi¬ 
tive.  Advanced  degree  preferable,  pro¬ 
fessional  newspaper  and  teaching 
experience  essential,  plus  ability  to  work 
well  with  students  on  newspaper  used  as 
course  "laboratory.”  Resume  by 
December  1,  1983  to  Dr.  E.A.  Nicker¬ 
son,  Journalism  Program,  c/o  English 
Department,  University  of  Delaware, 
Newark  DE  19716.  An  equal  j 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employer,  i 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  University,  Fuller- 
ton  has  two  tenure  track  openings,  one  in  i 
public  relations  and  one  in  news-  I 
editorial.  Both  require  PhD/ABD  with  ' 
possibility  of  appointment  asassistant  or 
associate  professor.  Public  relations  pro¬ 
fessor  will  teach  writing,  principles  and 
methods.  News-editorial  professor  will 
teach  advanced  courses  in  reporting  and  j 
writing.  Also  lecturer  positions  in  j 
advertising,  photography,  radio-TV  pro¬ 
duction,  and  news-editorial.  Resumes 
for  tenure  track  positions  due  February  3 
and  resumes  tor  lecturer  positions  due 
December  2.  Send  to:  Dr.  Lynne  Gross, 
Vice  Chair;  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications;  California  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Fullerton;  Fullerton  CA  92634. 
Affirmative  Action/EOE  Employer. 


DEPARTMENT  HEAD.  Utah  State  Uni¬ 
versity  seeks  Department  Head  for 
Department  of  Communication  offering 
bachelors  degrees  in  R-TV,  Journalism, 
and  Speech,  and  a  masters  degree  in 
Communication,  Qualifications:  PhD 
plus  teaching  experience  and  pro-  j 
fessional  and/or  scholarship  record 
which  would  permit  appointment  as  pro¬ 
fessor  or  associate  professor.  Begin  July 
or  September  1984,  Send  resume  and 
names  of  3  references  by  December  1  to 
Search  Committee,  Department  of  Com¬ 
munication,  UMC  46,  Utah  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Logan  UT  84322.  AA/EOE. 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  Professor 
in  Communications.  PhD  (preferred)  in 
Communications  or  Rhetoric.  Tenure 
track.  We  are  seeking  a  generalist  in 
communications  with  a  commitment  to 
teachingand  a  background  in  such  areas 
as  journalism,  communication  theory, 
magazine  writing,  and  electronic  com¬ 
munication.  Salary  Competitive.  Start 
September  1,  1984.  Send  Vita  by 
December  1  to:  Roger  Lund,  Chair,  Eng¬ 
lish  Department,  Le  Moyne  College, 
Syracuse  NY  13214.  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity. _ 

JOURNALISM:  Assistant  or  associate 
professor  to  teach  news  and  magazine 
journalism  courses,  work  with  graduate 
students  in  research  or  professional 
degree  programs,  and  engage  in 
research  or  comparable  creative  activity. 
School  encourages  innovation  and  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  teaching,  research/creative 
activity  and  service  to  professional  orga¬ 
nizations  and  mass  media.  Doctorate  or 
equivalent  and  news  or  publications 
experience  required.  Salary  competitive. 
Employment  begins  August  16,  1984. 
Application  deadline:  January  16  or 
until  filled.  Send  resume  to  Vernon  A. 
Stone,  Director,  School  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale 
IL  62901.  SlU-C  is  an  equal  opportu¬ 
nity,  affirmative  action  employer. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 
Department  of  Advertising/Public  Rela¬ 
tions  is  seeking  a  person  to  teach  and  do 
research  in  the  area  of  public  relations 
beginning  in  August,  1984. 
Responsibilities  include  teaching 
introductory  and  advanced  courses  in 
mass  communication  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  assuming  departmental 
responsibilities  such  as  research  and 
service.  Salary  and  rank  are  dependent 
upon  qualifications  and  experience. 
Candidates  must  possess  an  earned 
doctorate  (ABD  will  be  considered),  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  within  the  com¬ 
munication  industry  and  demonstrate 
the  potential  for  scholarly  research. 
Contact:  Dr.  Michael  B.  Hesse,  Chair¬ 
man,  Search  Committee,  Department  of 
Advertising/Public  Relations,  School  of 
Communication,  The  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  PO  Box  1482,  University  AL 
35486. 

An  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  of  South  Alabama  has  | 
three  anticipated  openings  for  tenure- 
track,  assistant  professor  positions,  with  j 
competitive  salaries,  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber,  1984.  Applicants  must  present  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  continuing  interest  in  | 
research  and  have  expertise  in  one  or 
more  of  these  areas:  advertising,  broad- 
cast  production,  communication  theory,  j 
interpersonal  communication,  journal-  j 
ism,  and  public  relations.  Submit  com-  j 
plete  resume,  including  references,  by  ! 
January  10,  1984,  tO:  Personnel  Com¬ 
mittee,  Department  of  Communication 
Arts,  University  of  South  Alabama, 
Mobile  AL  36688.  Affirmative  Action, 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SEARCH  EXTENDED  for  news-editorial  t 
faculty  for  fall,  1984.  Public  Relations 
position  also  anticipated  depending  on 
funding.  Both  tenure  track.  Applicant 
should  have  a  strong  academic  back¬ 
ground,  appropriate  professional 
experience,  and  interest  in  research, 
j  PhD  is  preferred,  but  doctoral  candi¬ 
dates  lacking  completion  of  dissertation 
only  and  applicants  with  a  master’s 
degree  and  extensive  professional 
experience  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Assistant/Associate  rank  and  salary  are 
negotiable.  Application  deadline  is  Jan- 
uary6, 1984.  Send  vita,  references,  and 
transcripts  tO:  Chairman,  Department  of 
Journalism, Southern  Station,  Box  5121, 
University  of  Soutnern  Mississippi,  hat- 
tiesburg  MS  39406.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
with  strong  background  in  advertising,  j 
circulation  and  production  who  is  also  ' 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  East  Tennessee.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  abilities.  Reply  to  Box 
6450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  EDITOR— General  Man¬ 
ager  needed  for  county  seat  weekly  in  I 
Zone  6.  Excellent  salary,  benefits  for  ; 
right  person.  Letter,  resume  to  Box  i 
6533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  tor  two  weeklies,  \ 
shopper.  Owner  couple  wants  day-to-day 
freedom.  Lovely  semi-rural  community 
in  Zone  2,  75  minutes  from  sophisti¬ 
cated  metropolis.  Want  experienced  per-  | 
son  to  hire,  fire,  train,  plan,  budget  as  | 
well  as  pitch  in  where  needed  to  keep  all  : 
operation  running  smoothly.  Also  man-  ! 
age  continued  growth  of  operations. 
Long  range  buyout  a  possibility.  State 
experience,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  6482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  newspaper  in 
Zone  3.  Company  seeks  proven  execu¬ 
tive  with  strong  sales  and  marketing 
skills.  Should  have  successful  track  rec¬ 
ord  in  development  and  implementation 
of  TMC  product,  as  well  as  energetic  i 
leadership  skills.  Send  resume  to  Box  , 
6507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
for  the  Independent  Publishing  Co.,  a 
45,000  daily  located  in  Anderson, 
South  Carolina.  Will  be  responsible  for 
all  personnel  generalist  functions  for  a 
300  employee  workforce.  College  degree 
plus  1-3  years  generalist  experience 
desired.  Send  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  tO:  Personnel  Manager, 
Independent  Publishing  Co,,  PO  Box 
2507,  Anderson  SC  29622. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Growing  small  Ohio  publishing 
company  is  seeking  a  person  to 
head  all  of  its  operations.  Hold¬ 
ings  include  a  daily,  four  weekl¬ 
ies,  a  rural/suburban  shopper 
and  commercial  printing. 
Individual  should  have  prior 
general  management 
experience  with  expansion  and 
goal  orientation.  Excellent 
compensation  package. 
Position  reports  directly  to  the 
board.  Please  send  resume  to 
Box  6475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
To  oversee  a  midwestern  printing  and 
newspaper  operation.  Must  have  5year's 
sheet  fed  printing  experience,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  accounting,  costing  and 
bookkeeping  and  the  ability  to  work  well 
with  customers  and  employees.  Send 
resume  to  Box  6528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING  i 

Exciting  opportunity  for  pre-press  mana-  ; 
ger.  We  are  looking  for  a  hands  on  mana-  ' 
ger  to  direct  our  camera,  stripping,  color  , 
cutting  and  plate  making  department. 
We  have  an  excellent  business  and  the 
right  person  can  make  it  even  better  ' 
while  creating  a  bright  future  for  them-  | 
selves.  Responsibilities  include  | 
scheduling,  hiring,  training,  supply  i 
ordering  and  inventory  control  for  a  year  , 
'round,  24  hour  a  day  open  web  com¬ 
mercial  operation.  This  is  a  challenging  ; 
I  position  that  requires  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  entire  camera  room  operation 
I  gained  from  successful  experience, 
j  We  offer  a  generous  profit  sharing  plan, 

I  medical  benefits,  life  insurance  and  a  > 
I  salary  based  on  your  experience.  Send  ' 
i  resume  and  cover  letter  including  your 
rowth  and  compensation  history  to  Box  ‘ 
252,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  6000 
afternoon  daily.  Zone  7.  Salary  plus 
bonus,  all  fringes.  TMC  knowledge  bene¬ 
ficial.  Write,  giving  complete  resume  to 
Box  6471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  mid-sized 
daily.  Southeast  New  York  area.  Accent 
on  training  and  motivation  essential. 
Position  offers  excellent  growth  poten¬ 
tial  within  our  group,  for  right  individual. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  6517,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
40,000 -r  Zone  5  suburban  daily  in 
highly  competitive  major  market  seeks 
an  innovative  &  energetic  leader  with 
strong  skills  in  marketing,  promotions, 
hands-on  training  &  building  major 
account  lineage.  It  you  are  an  ambitious, 
creative  person  ready  for  a  new  challenge 
with  a  growing  company  that  rewards  tal¬ 
ent  with  an  excellent  salary  plus 
incentive  bonuses  and  paid  fringe 
benefits,  send  your  resume  with  salary 
history  &  requirements  along  with  a  let¬ 
ter  detailing  your  success  stories,  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  6508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 
Collector  Car  Magazine 

If  you  have  experience  as  a  publisher,  and  specifically  in  the 
automotive/collector  car  magazine  areas — you  will  want  to 
investigate  this  opportunity. 

We’re  one  of  the  top  collector  car  magazines  in  the  country. 
Our  circulation  is  at  the  1 25,000  level,  and  growth  is  continuing. 
In  addition,  ancillary  products  are  in  the  plans  for  development 
and  marketing.  The  Publisher  will  direct  the  development  of 
these  ancillary  products. 

In  addition  to  publishing  skills,  the  successful  candidate  will 
have  a  strong  sales/marketing  background  to  further  develop 
and  service  national  advertising  accounts. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  benefits  package.  To 
further  explore  this  opportunity,  forward  introductory  letter  and 
resume  (in  confidence)  to: 

Box  6532 
Editor  &  Publisher 


NO  SNOW  EVER! 

Say  goodbye  to  the  drudgeries  of  winter 
and  the  ailing  economy  of  the  Northeast. 

1  Join  our  team  in  the  sunny  South— 

1  where  the  weather’s  tine,  business  is 
booming  and  the  natives  are  friendly.  We 
i  need  a  top-notch,  full  service  advertising 
salesperson.  Our  nationally  known 
magazines  are  crying  for  the  attention  of 
a  sales  craftsman;  someone  who  can 
capably  work  with  some  of  the  biggest  ad 
'  agencies  in  the  country;  handle  heavy 
phone  sales;  and  still  get  out  in  the  field 
and  direct-sell  our  regional  accounts. 
Sound  interesting;  there’s  more.  We’re 
I  losing  our  grip  on  the  number  1  spot  in 
our  market  and  we  need  a  real  pro  to 
formulate  the  strategy — and  carry  it  out- 
'  — that  will  put  us  back  on  top.  Strong 
sales,  organizational,  and  management 
:  skills  a  must;  but  we  will  consider  an 
exceptional  second  in  command  who’s 
,  ready  to  move  up.  Great  location,  super 
salary/commission  package  for  the  right 
candidate.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
.  and  salary  history  to  Box  6531,  Editor  & 
j  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  ! 

The  News-Times,  Connecticut’s  second  ] 
largest  morning  newspaper,  seeks  an 
experienced  fast-track  classified  mana¬ 
ger  with  marketing/promotion  back¬ 
ground.  We  offer  the  opportunity  to  work 
for  one  of  the  nation's  most  respected 
newspaper  groups  in  one  of  the  North-  i 
east's  most  affluent,  growing  markets.  | 
Ideal  candidate  will  possess  exceptional  i 
skills  in  promotional  planning,  sales  | 
training,  and  leadership.  Excellent  sal-  j 
ary  and  benefit  package.  Only  those 
seeking  unlimited  opportunity  and  per¬ 
sonal  challenge  need  apply.  Resumes 
only.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

Lynn  Savacool,  Advertising  Director 
The  News-Times 
333  Main  Street 
Danbury  CT  06810  i 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  seeks  ! 
career-minded  advertising  salesperson,  j 
Lovely  town  in  scenic  Montana.  Profit  I 
sharing,  benefits.  Write:  Dave  Byerly,  | 
Lewistown  News-Argus,  PO  Box  900, 
Lewistown  MT  599457.  ! 


CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR  ' 

40M  Southern  California  daily  has 
challenging  position  for  experienced  ‘ 
promotion  minded  classified  phoneroom  \ 
supervisor.  Salary  and  commission  to  I 
mid  $30K.  Send  letter,  resume  and  ! 
three  references  to  Box  6516,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  | 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
New  Jersey’s  largest  newspaper  seeks 
dedicated  professional  as  Classified 
Advertising  Manager.  Must  enjoy  fast- 
paced  challenge  of  nation's  largest, 
most  competitive  market.  Will  manage 
large  automaed  telephone  sales  force 
and  outside  sales  staff.  Outstanding  rec¬ 
ord  in  advertising  sales  and  marketing 
and  strong  management  skills  essential.  I 
Send  resume  tO:  Martin  Bartner,  Associ-  i 
ate  Publisher,  The  Star-Ledger,  Star- 
Ledger  Plaza,  Newark  NJ  07101,  or  call  I 
(201)877-4161.  i 


ENTRY  LEVEL 
MANAGEMENT  POSITION 
Zone  3  newspaper  with  combined 
circulation  of  over  100,000  is  seeking  a 
classified  sales  manager.  The  successful  | 
candidate  will  have  3  to  5  years  classi¬ 
fied  sales  experience,  an  innovative  and 
aggressive  management  style,  and  be 
eager  to  assume  greater  responsibility  in 
other  areas.  Prior  management 
experience  is  not  required,  but  helpful. 
This  is  a  ground-floor  opportunity  offer¬ 
ing  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits  in 
an  expanding  market.  Interested  per¬ 
sons  should  apply  in  confidence  with 
resume,  salary  history  and  letter 
explaining  why  they  are  ready  and  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  management  position  tO: 

Box  6483,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MARKETING  REPRESENTATIVE 
Wyoming’s  largest  newspaper,  is  seeking 
an  experienced,  successful  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  salesperson  to  become 
a  leader  on  our  staff.  Management 
opportunities  available  for  the  right  per 
son.  Your  future  could  start  in  Casper, 
Wyoming,  the  USA’s  number  one  SMSA 
in  retail  sales  per  household.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  salary  history  in  strictest 
confidence  to:  Roger  Past,  Advertising 
Director,  Casper  Star-Tribune,  PO  Box 

80,  Casper  WY  82602. _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  pro¬ 
gressive  Ohio  Daily  with  Total  Market 
System.  Require  shirt-sleeve  sales  pro¬ 
fessional  with  record  of  creative,  well- 
motivated  leadership  and  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  sales,  sales  development  and 
management,  and  personnel  training 
and  motivation.  Salary,  benefits  and 
incentives.  Send  resume  attention  L.R. 
Shaull,  8  Willipie  St.  Wapakoneta  OH 
45895. 
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AWARD-WINNING  Zone  7  daily  seeking 
experienced,  aggressive  sales  represen¬ 
tative  who  understands  why  newspapers 
are  still  better  than  shoppers.  Creative 
layouts  important  but  sales  ability  is  the 
priority.  Salary,  commission  and  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Tell  us  why  you’re  so 
great.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
6530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Supervise  eager  young  staff  of  five  and 
handle  top  accounts  at  dominant  urban 
newsweekly  in  New  England’s  most 
beautiful  city.  Position  calls  for  sales 
experience  and  high  energy  level.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  6527,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  needed  for  a 
15,000  daily  in  an  extremely  competi¬ 
tive  marketplace  located  in  Southeast 
Missouri.  This  position  demands  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  experienced,  dedicated  and 
aggressive.  We  have  the  staff  and  a  fine 
news  product,  you  provide  the  leader¬ 
ship  and  planning.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement  within  our  group. 
Write  or  call  Michael  Sexton,  Publisher, 
Southeast  Missourian,  PO  Box  699, 
Cape  Girardeau  MO  63701;  (314)  335- 
6611. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
80,000  ABC,  7  DAYS  AND  TMC 
Immediate  opening  for  strong  manager 
with  minimum  3  years  of  Classified  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Extremely  com¬ 
petitive.  Southern  California  Market. 
Send  complete  resume  including  salary 
history  to;  CHUCK  RATHBUN,  TRI¬ 
BUNE-NEWS,  PO  BOX  1259,  Covina  CA 
91722. 


RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
New  York  Location 
A  major  midwest  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  is  seeking  an  experienced,  pro¬ 
fessional  individual  to  sell  recruitment 
advertising  in  the  New  York  Area.  The 
individual  should  possess  a  successful 
background  in  advertising  sales  or  a 
directly  related  business.  Strong  sales 
and  presentation  skills  are  required, 
along  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
the  New  York  marketplace.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  be  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  recruitment  advertising 
agencies.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary, 
together  with  a  comprehensive  benefits 
plan,  including  3  weeks  vacation  after 
one  year,  4  weeks  after  two.  This  is  an 
excellent  career  opportunity  to  join  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  fast  paced  organization.  Please 
submit  resume  in  confidence,  detailing 
experience  and  salary  history  to  Box 
6535,  Editor  &  Publisher,  We  are  an 
equal  opportunity  employer  m/f. 


I  WANTED: 

Two  Rare  Birds. 

We’re  a  little  unusual  ourselves.  We  are 
growing  daily  metropolitan  newspapers, 
the  largest  between  Seattle  and  Min¬ 
neapolis.  That’s  why  we  need  help. 
Help  from  a  special  very  rare  species. 

1  People  who  eat,  sleep  and  excel  in  the 
!  selling  of  creative  newspaper  and  print 
advertising. 

TWO  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES/ 
SALES  PEOPLE 

1  You’re  aggressive,  hard-charging,  and 
won’t  take  no  for  an  answer.  You’ve  had 
more  than  several  years  of  sales 
J  experience,  and  a  successful  track  rec- 
I  ord  in  your  previous  ventures.  You  can 
communicate  effectively,  put  sales 
j  ideas  into  print,  make  hardened  custom- 
I  ers  sit  up  and  take  action,  and  work  well 
I  as  a  member  of  a  team. 

1  For  those  that  have  the  rare  combination 
I  of  talent  and  sales  experience,  send  your 
j  resume  with  cover  letter  to  Mr.  Tim  Viall, 
I  Advertising  Director,  The  Spokesman- 
Review/Spokane  Chronicle,  PO  Box 
I  2160,  Spokane  WA  99210, 


“PENNY  SAVER”  CAREERS 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER  (Zones 
4, 5, 6, 8, 9).  Two  expanding  media  con¬ 
glomerates  seek  experienced  ’’shopper’’ 
sales  managers.  Positions  offer  base  sal¬ 
ary  to  40K  bonus  +  expenses  -i-  reloca¬ 
tion  assistance.  j 

NATIONAL  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  ! 
(Zone  8).  Ground  floor  opportunity  for  i 
person  with  solid  background  in  com-  | 
mercial  printing,  shoppers,  and  mar-  j 
riage  mail.  This  position  will  initially 
involve  strong  personal  selling  abilities,  i 
As  department  grows,  you  will  hire,  train  j 
and  manage  entire  profit  center.  Com-  I 
pensation  commensurate  with  * 
experience. 

DIRECTOR  OF  SALES  (Zones  4,6,9).  ! 
Positions  require  STRONG  sales  man-  I 
agement  skills  and  an  excellent  track  j 
record.  Superior  potential  for  personal  ‘ 
and  financial  growth.  Base  to' 
60K  bonus  -h  relocation  -i-  -t-  -r  j 

GENERAL  MANAGER  (Zones  4,6).  Title  ! 
says  it  all.  Can  you  handle  full  P  &  L  : 
responsibility?  Salary  open,  i 

Please  send  resume  with  $  history  to:  I 

Multi-Media,  7616  Lindley  Av,  Reseda 
CA  91355.  Or  leave  day  and  night  #s  at  i 
(213)344-7177.  ' 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  i 
16,000,  6-day  morning  newspaper  in  1 
central  Nebraska  with  weekly  TMC  prod-  i 
uct.  Immediate  opening  for  people  j 
oriented  manager  strong  in  sales,  train¬ 
ing,  promotion  and  motivation. 
Responsible  for  gross  sales  of  $2.5  mil¬ 
lion  and  5  person  retail  staff,  5  person 
classified  department  and  10  person  ad  | 
services  department.  Seeking  individual : 
who  enjoys  working  with  and  contribut- ! 
ing  to  newspaper  management.  Com-  j 
plete  benefit  package.  Pay  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ambi-  > 
tion.  Reply  to:  Jim  Oates,  TELEGRAPH,  i 
PO  Box  370,  North  Platte  NE  69103.  ! 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ADVERTISING  ART  DESIGN  i 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  i 
We  are  seeking  a  highly  creative  com-  i 
mercial  artist  who  has  the  ability  to 
translate  sales  concepts  and  copy  into  j 
compelling  designs.  The  selected  candi- ! 
date  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the  , 
work  of  talented  staff  artists.  | 

The  position  offers  the  versatility  of  j 
working  with  a  variety  of  media,  i 
including  magazines,  print  collateral,  i 
outdoor,  direct  mail,  multi-media,  and,  I 
of  course,  newspapers.  i 

REQUIREMENTS 

•You  must  possess  the  savvy  to  function  i 
as  a  creative  team  leader.  i 

•Prior  supen/isoral  experience  required,  j 
•You  must  have  knowledge  of  the  type-  ! 
styles,  paper,  camera  work,  photo  j 
direction,  pasteup  procedures  and  print  ! 
reproduction.  1 

•A  college  degree  in  art/design  orequiv-  , 
alent  from  an  accredited  4-year  art 
school  preferred.  ' 

WE  OFFER 

•A  fast-paced  in-house  agency  work  i 
environment  of  7‘/2  hour  days. 

•Annual  salary  up  to  $30,278.56  [ 
(based  on  experience).  | 

•Excellent  health  benefits.  ] 

Please  send  resume  and  photo  copies 
of  10  samples  of  your  best  work  tO:  i 
PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT  : 
SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWSPAPER! 

AGENCY 
190  5th  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94103  | 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER  : 
FEMALES  AND  MINORITIES  ARE  1 
ENCOURAGED  TO  APPLY  l 

I 

EDITOR  & 


DAILY  LOOKING  for  well-rounded  artist 
with  at  least  a  year’s  experience.  Must  be 
quick,  adaptable,  color  oriented.  Re¬ 
sumes  to:  Managing  Editor,  Birmingham 
Post-Herald,  PO  Box  2553,  Birmingham 

AL  35202. _ 

GRAPHIC  DESIGNER/ILLUSTRATOR: 
Must  be  able  to  design  attractive  layouts, 
graphs,  charts.  Ability  to  draw  illustra¬ 
tion  for  articles  also  desirable.  Medium 
size  morning  newspaper  in  Zone  9. 
Attractive  pay,  benefits.  Good  climate. 
West  Coast  amenities,  near  San  Francis¬ 
co  Bay  area,  mountains,  streams.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work  to  Box  6490, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER — Growing  weekly  newspaper  in 
Williamsburg  is  seeking  assistant 
circulation  manager.  Qualified  applicant 
must  possess  a  working  knowledge  in  all 
areas  of  circulation:  newsstand,  carriers, 
mail,  and  free  distribution. 
Understanding  of  computers  helpful. 
Salary  range  based  on  experience.  Send 
resume  to:  Jeff  Rubin,  Virginia  Gazette, 
PO  Box  419,  Williamsburg  VA  23187. 


ASSISTANT  HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 

Major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone  2 
seeking  an  assistant  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager  for  the  evening  and  Sunday 
department.  Knowledge  of  the  little  mer¬ 
chant  program,  target  sales  marketing, 
and  circulation  in  general  are  a  must. 
Excellent  benefits  and  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  background  and 
experience.  Send  resume  to  Box  6478, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  AND  TRAINING  MANA- 
GER  who  is  top  notch,  creative  and  a 
people  person  motivator.  Must  have  at 
least  3  years  promotional  experience  or  5 
years  District  Sales  Manager  experience. 
We  are  a  34,000  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  looking  to  grow  to  38,000  in  the 
next  2  years.  If  you  possess  the  skills  to 
help  us  gain  quality  numbers,  send 
resume  including  references  and  salary 
requirement  to: 

Rick  McGlaughlin 
Director  of  Circulation 
Daily  Courier-News 
PO  Box  531 
Elgin  IL  60120 
NO  PHONE  calls  please. 


THE  LAS  VEGAS  SUN 
Nevada’s  largest  independent  news¬ 
paper  is  looking  for  an  experienced  out¬ 
side  solicitor  organization  knowledge¬ 
able  in  all  facets  of  crew  operations. 

Call  or  write  tO: 

Circulation  Promotion  Manager 
PO  Box  4275 
Las  Vegas  NV  89127 
(702)  383-7280 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
14,000  daily  Sunday-Friday  plus  TMC 
weekly  shopper.  Must  be  able  to 
organize,  promote,  bill  circulation  and 
get  along  with  people  in  a  growing  area. 
Salary  based  on  the  job  you  can  do  with 
incentives,  benefits,  profit  sharing. 
Send  resume  tO:  Publisher,  Auburn  Jour¬ 
nal,  1030  High  St.,  Auburn  CA  95603. 
No  phone  calls  please. 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR 
Needed  for  100,000  AM  daily  in  Albu¬ 
querque,  New  Mexico.  Must  have  solid 
background  with  a  progressive  paper  and 
proven  ability  to  motivate  staff  toward 
permanent  growth.  Duties  involve  field 
work  with  district  managers  in  sales, 
service,  collections,  and  recruiting 
young  merchants.  Excellent  starting  sal¬ 
ary  and  complete  benefit  program  pro¬ 
vided.  Reply  to  Personnel  Manager, 
Albuquerque  Publishing  Company,  PO 
Drawer  J-T,  Albuquerque  NM  87103, 

PUBLISHER  for  October  29,  1983 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Small  progressive  Zone  1  group  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  individual  to  manage  circulation 
activities  of  our  small  daily,  four  paid 
weekly  newspapers  and  several  shopp¬ 
ers.  Should  be  experienced  in  ALL 
phases  of  circlation  management,  parti¬ 
cularly  carrier  management,  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  TMC  and  subscription  fulfill¬ 
ment.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
someone  looking  for  career  growth  and  j 
challenge.  Send  detailed  resume  and  1 
salary  requirements  to  Box  6511,  Editor  1 
&  Publisher,  i 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  I 
We  pay  well  based  on  your  proven  j 
experience  and  leadershipqualities,  and  ' 
give  you  full  reign  over  a  circulation  team  ' 
that  has  already  built  The  Anchorage 
Times  into  Alaska’s  largest  newspaper. 
Anchorage  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
cities  in  the  nation  and  we  are  gearing  up 
for  growth  that  is  expected  to  double  the 
population  in  the  next  10  years. 

That  growth  calls  for  an  experienced  and 
successful  organizer,  motivator  and 
manager  who  brings  mature  leadership 
to  make  a  good  staff  even  better.  He 
must  be  a  “nuts  and  bolts"  circulator  as 
well  as  an  executive  with  knowledge  of 
latest  technology  including  computer  I 
systems. 

We  think  you  need  5-10  years 
experience  to  handle  the  abundance  of 
opportunities  here  so  you  can  supervise 
and  manage  expansion  programs  for 
training,  auditing,  sales,  fleet 
operations,  public  relations  and  plann¬ 
ing. 

Anchorage  is  in  Southcentral  Alaska 
where  the  weather  is  moderate  both 
Summer  and  Winter.  It  is  the  headquart¬ 
ers  city  for  most  of  the  fascinating 
development  in  oil,  mining,  recreation, 
communications,  health  programs, 
education,  transportation,  and  military 
defense  of  the  nation.  A  fine  hometown 
with  good  facilities  for  rearing  families. 
Alaska  is  the  place  for  people  of  youthful 
spirit  and  energy  to  come  aboard  and 
grow  with  the  country.  If  you  got  what  we 
need  you’ll  never  have  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  than  this.  Send  resumes  in  confi¬ 
dence  to:  Bill  King,  Personnel  Manager, 
Box  40,  Anchorage  AK  99510. 


NEWSPAPER  IN  EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR 

Experienced  sales  oriented  individual 
needed  to  develop  and  manage  a  new 
NIE  program  in  a  large  metropolitan 
area.  Zone  4.  Must  be  able  to  work 
independently.  Excellent  salary  and 
MBO  bonus.  Box  6454,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE-Growth  oriented  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  needed  for  6000  Zone  5 
daily.  We’ve  been  stagnant  too  long  and 
need  to  grow.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  tO:  Howard  A.  Kaiser, 
General  Manager,  Baraboo  News- 
Republic,  219  First  St,  Baraboo  Wl 
53913. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  to  direct  two  other 
staffers  on  75,000  daily  in  progressive 
Southern  city  of  500,000.  Business 
writing  is  main  requirement,  but  also 
need  a  leader  to  direct  overall  coverage 
of  city’s  diversified  economy.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  6448,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
Ocean  State  Business,  a  new  monthly 
magazine  about  Rhode  Island  business, 
is  looking  for  an  ace  Editor.  If  you  want  to 
set  your  own  course  and  join  a  rapidly 
growing  company  in  a  management 
position,  write  today  to:  Dan  Kaplan, 
Ocean  State  Business,  4  Davol  Square, 
Providence  Rl  02903. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR  who  is  stickler  tor 
planning,  grammar  and  deadlines 
needed  for  30,000  morning  daily  on 
Florida  coast.  Only  proven  professionals 
with  outstanding  clips  and  references 
need  apply.  Florida,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
background  preferred.  Tell  all  including 
salary  requirements  in  reply  to  Box 
6509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  N  EWS  Ed itor  for  large  metropo¬ 
litan  daily.  Must  have  a  flair  for  page 
design.  Would  be  responsible  for  make¬ 
up  of  sports  pages  in  a  highly  sports- 
oriented  city.  Excellent  wage  scale. 
Send  resume  to:  Paul  King,  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor,  Peoria  Journal  Star,  1  News  Plaza, 
Peoria  IL  61643. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Copy  editors  with  at  least  three 
years’  experience  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  openings  now  and  in  the 
future  at  one  of  the  top  news¬ 
papers  in  America.  Qualified 
applicants  will  be  given  a  week- 
long  tryout.  Pay  starts  at  more 
than  $30,000.  Send  resumes  and 
cover  letters  explaining  your 
interests  to; 

Box  6473,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITORIAL 


DO  YOU  TAKE  photographs  that  sparkle? 
Is  your  writing  colorful,  but  concise?  If 
you  can  answer  "yes”  plus  you  have 
drive,  enthusiasm  and  a  willingness  to 
learn  we  would  like  to  talk  to  you.  Our 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


2COPY  EDI!  ORS-immed-ate  openings 
for  experienced  people.  St'ong  skills  in 
language,  heads,  layoutsand  VDTs.  Paid 
tryout,  good  salary  and  benefit  package 
for  6-day,  40,000  circulation  PM  in 
twice  weekiv  Eastern  Wvomino'naner  is  I  Competitive  market.  Resumes  and  sam- 
exnand^p  Ld  has  ^n  nTn^n'^  ^  a  !  P'es  to  William  M.  Dowd,  Managing  Edi- 


expanding  and  has  an  opening  for  a 
general  assignment  reporter/ 
photographer  with  at  least  two  years 
newspaper  experience.  We’ve  won  48 
state  and  national  awards  in  the  past  five 
years.  Successful  candidate  would  also 
be  occasionally  filling  in  for  vacationing 
employees  at  our  other  Wyoming  papers. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
Good  benefits.  Advancement  prospects 


tor.  The  Knickerbocker  News,  Box 
15000,  Albany  NY  12212.  No  phone 
calls  accepted. 

10,000  Daily 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 
Seeks 

Entry  level  sports  writer  to  work  under 
seasoned  pro. 


I"'.!!'']!"/  '  General  beat  reporter  with  minimum  two 


WORKING  MANAGING  Editor  for  3 
weeklies  (circulation  24,000)  in  growing 
North  Carolina  area.  Permanent  position 
for  experienced  person  who  enjoys  com¬ 
munity  involvement  and  good  life.  Man¬ 
age  three  person  news  staff  and  layout. 
Family  owned  growing  group.  Good 
cooperative  attitude  essential.  Please 
send  letter,  resume  and  clips  tO:  Lindsay 
Publishing,  PO  Box  545,  King  NC 
27021. 


career  goals  and  samples  of  your  fea¬ 
tures,  spot  news,  photographs  and  photo 
pages  to:  Bob  Krumm,  General  Manager, 
Torrington  Telegram,  PO  Box  1058,  Tor- 
rington  WY  82240.  EOE. 

EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Midsize  AM  in  Texas  needs  2  person  to 
direct  daily  sports  coverage.  Pro,  con¬ 
ference  sports;  heavy  on  preps,  parti¬ 
cipatory.  Looking  for  a  good  writer  who  is 


years  experience.  Must  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  quick,  clean,  accurate  copy. 

Please  send  resume,  clips,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  tO:  Ned  Cantwell,  Current- 
Argus,  PO  Box  1629,  Carlsbad  NM 
88220. 


DEPENDABLE,  hard  working  general 
assignment-local  government  reporter 
I  needed  for  17,000 circulation  Nebraska 
fn !  nioming  newspaper  that  takes  pride  in 
I  Coverage.  Also  a  vacancy 

l«7.  Stof?pSS,“  ml 


EDITOR— 6-day,  north  central  daily. 
Must  be  aggressive  with  at  least  5  years 
experience.  Strong  on  local  news,  writ¬ 
ing  ability  and  layout  to  manage  good  17 
person  staff.  Excellent,  fast  growing 
group.  Mail  resume  with  complete 
details  to  Jerry  Putjenter,  The  Daily 
Republic,  PO  Box  1288,  Mitchell  SD 
57301. 


EDITOR  (1  man  news  staff)  for  small 
foothill  weekly  newspaper.  Must  be  right 
type  person  to  fit  into  and  become 
involved  into  small  community  (serves 
area  of  2500  population).  Owned  by  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper  group  (dailies  and 
weeklies)  with  good  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Salary  (plus  incentive  to 
right  person),  benefits,  profit  sharing. 
Send  resume  tO;  Publisher,  Colfax  Rec¬ 
ord,  PO  Box  775,  Colfax  CA  95713. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Due  to  recent  promotion  of  our  editor  to 
publisher.we  have  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  key  member  of  our  top  management 
team. 

To  be  considered,  excellent  credentials 
as  a  news  executive  are  a  prerequisite. 
To  be  chosen,  ample  evidence  of  the 
knowledge,  skills  and  behavior  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  manager  are  a  must. 

Your  track  record  will  show  how  your 
newsroom  leadership  made  a  significant 


some  copy  desk  experience.  Send  letter 
and  resume  tO:  North  Platte  Telegraph, 
621  N  Chestnut,  North  Platte  NB 
69101.  Attention:  George  Wright. 

DIRECTOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Major  metro  in  Zone  5  seeking  strong 
leader  for  prize-winning  photo  staff. 
Must  be  competitive,  have  solid  news 
judgment,  and  be  knowledgeable  in  all 
technical/creative  aspects  of  photojour¬ 
nalism-news,  sports,  features,  use  of 
color,  etc.  Administrative  skills  re¬ 
quired.  Excellent  salary,  fringes.  Box 
6485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEPUTY  NEWS  EDITOR 
$30,000  + 


EDITOR-REPORTER  for  Aspen,  Col¬ 
orado  daily.  Daily  experience  necessary. 
Fast,  hard-news  position.  Dave;  (303) 
925-2221,  8  to  11  am. 


FINANCIAL  WRITERS/EDITORS: 
National  business  daily  looking  for  the 
best.  Position  available  both  in  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Box  6523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

Lifestyle  section  of  Oklahoma  news¬ 
paper  with  80,000  circulation.  Shoulc 
have  at  least  3  years  experience  on  daily, 
preferably  some  experience  on  news 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  work  to:  Jc 
Ann  Bond,  Lifestyle  Editor,  Tulsa  Tri¬ 
bune,  PO  Box  1770,  Tulsa  OK  74102. 


“HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  985(33. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  needs  a  copy 
editor/news  editor,  preferably  with  at 
least  five  years  of  experience  for  its 
National  Desk.  Requirements  are  good 
news  judgment,  headline  writing,  edit¬ 
ing  and  page  makeup  skills.  Job  is  pri¬ 
marily  copy  editing  but  person  must  be 
able  to  function  as  news  editor  when 
needed.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
Box  6529,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  weekly  STAR  is  seeking  a  Deputy 
News  Editor  for  its  heart  office  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  have  news  desk  experience 
on  a  major  daily  newspaper  or  similar 
.  -  I  experience  with  a  national  magazine, 

contribution  to  the  quail  y  of  your  news-  :  send  resumes.  Do  not  call, 
paper.  We  want  not  only  an  excellent 
editor,  we  want  a  person  equally  skilled 
as  a  manager. 

If  you  gain  satisfaction  working  through  | 
the  effort  of  others  and  would  like  to  join  1 
a  forward-thinking  newspaper  on  the  I  - 


Managing  Editor 
THE  STAR 

730  3rd  Av,  New  York  NY  10017 


leading  edge  of  modern  management 
practices,  we  offer  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion,  professional  satisfaction  and 
opportunity  tor  growth. 

To  apply  in  confidence,  send  a  resume, 
salaiy  history  with  a  letter  outlining  your 
experience,  accomplishments  and  pro¬ 
fessional  objective  to: 

Stephen  Kent,  Publisher 
Telegraph  Herald 
PO  Box  688 
Dubuque  I A  52001 


I  COPY  EDITOR 

:  The  Columbian  Newspaper  (circulation 
I  47,000)  in  Vancouver,  Washington,  is 
{  looking  for  a  top-notch,  fast-paced  copy 
editor.  You  will  work  on  a  universal  desk 
I  and  will  be  called  on  to  design  inviting 
i  news  pages,  edit  copy  aggressively  and 
i  create  crisp  headlines.  You  must  have 
recent  daily  newspaper  experience, 
experience  editing  wire  copy  and  using  a 
VDT.  $18,763  to  $23,341  annually 
plus  full  benefits  including  27  paid  days 
EDITOR  WITH  GOOD  administrative  I  annually.  Please  send  resume  and 
skilisforgrowing.qualityweeklygroupin  i  examples  of  pages  you  have  designed 
central  New  Jersey  to  serve  as  assistant  (copied  and  reduced  if  possible)  and 

executive  editor.  Strong  news  back-  heads  you’ve  written  to  Ann  Michael, 

ground,  good  copy  and  layout  skills  !  The  Columbian,  PO  Box  180,  Vancouver 
essential.  Must  be  a  leader  and  good  !  WA  98666.  Equal  Opportunity 
with  people.  Flexible  hoursand  schedule  '  Employer. 


required.  Please  send  resume,  salary 
history  and  requirements  tO:  Dick  Willez- 
I  er.  The  Princeton  Packet,  PO  Box  350, 
1  Princeton  NJ  08542.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — quality-oriented 
weekly  seeks  talented,  versatile  writer 
who  wants  chance  to  shine.  Photo,  lay¬ 
out  skills  a  plus.  Harte-Hanks  entry  level 
position.  EOE.  Resume,  clips  tO:  Echo, 
5120  Dixie  Highway,  Fairfield  OH 
45014. 


COPY  EDITORS 
PART  TIME 

Our  editorial  department  seeks 
experienced  (2  or  more  years)  newspaper 
copy  editors  to  work  nights. 

Days  and  Hours:  2  to  4  nights  from  10- 
11  pm  to  approximately  5:30-6.30  am. 
Excellent  salary.  Call  (201)  646-4227 
or  (212)  279-8484  between  9  am  to  2 
pm.  Ask  for  H.  Moore,  The  Record,  150 
River  St,  Hackensack  NJ  07602.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F. 
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ed/itor,  n.  one  who  prepares  the  work 
of  others  for  publication;  one  who  con¬ 
ducts  a  newspaper;  the  unsung  cham¬ 
pion  of  award-winning  writers  whose 
heroes  include  Ross,  Thurber,  Strunk  & 
White;  one  whose  personal  sense  of 
style,  tone,  narrative  impulse  and  graph¬ 
ic  appeal  sets  his  publication  apart  as  a 
champion  of  quality  and  the  scourge  of 
the  second-rate;  one  whose 
independent-minded  leadership  brings 
out  the  very  best  that  a  bright  young  staff 
can  aspire  tO;  the  stalwart  progressive 
who  cannot  be  swayed  by  public  pres¬ 
sure  but  is  not  afraid  to  admit  mistakes; 
one  whose  wide  education  qualifies  him 
to  provide  community  direction  for  the 
exploding  population  of  an  off-the-scale 
demographic  suburban  population 
adjoining  the  state  capital. ..in  short:  the 
successful  applicant  who  responds  to 
The  Publisher,  The  Chesterfield  Gazette, 
530  Southlake  Blvd,  Richmond  VA 
23236.  i 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  11,000,  6-day  PM.  | 
Would  consider  recent  or  December  j 
grad.  Rapid  and  consistent  salary  . 
improvement  for  hard  worker.  Contact  ' 
Allen  Strunk,  McCook  (Nebraska)  Daily  ! 
Gazette  69001.  I 

STAFF  WRITER-Reporter  wanted  for  j 
award  winning  weekly  in  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tain  Region  of  upstate  New  York.  The 
Mirror-Recorder  is  seeking  a  skilled 
wordsmith  to  write  stories  from  soup  to 
nuts  for  a  good  community  weekly.  Photo 
skills  a  must.  Td  like  experience  but  a 
recent  J-school  grad  willing  to  work  is 
okay,  too.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Perry 
White,  The  Mirror-Recorder,  PO  Box 
248,  Stamford  NY  12167. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
With  emphasis  on  managing  11,500 
circulation  (weekday  PM  and  Saturday 
AM),  Eastern  Zone  5.  Must  be  a  leader, 
creative,  strong  editing  skills  and  ability 
to  work  with  prople  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Nice  community  and  excellent  benefits. 
Write  Box  6463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MUSIC/FEATURES  WRITER:  The  Times 
Union  (PM  1 10,000)  wants  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  a  highly  knowledgeable 
classical  music  critic  who  is  also  good  at 
writing  non  music  feature  stories.  The 
largest  part  of  this  reporting  position  will 
involve  writing  news  and  feature  stories 
about  Rochester’s  considerable  music 
community  (home  of  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music)  and  handling  a  busy 
reviewing  schedule.  If  you  think  you're 
the  person  for  the  job,  send  a  resume  and 
clippings  to:  Keith  Moyer,  Features  Edi¬ 
tor,  Rochester  Times-Union,  55 
Exchange  St,  Rochester  NY  14614.  No 
phone  calls  please. 


HELP  WANTED 


THE  BERMUDA  SUN,  a  weekly  family  i 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  13,000, 
invites  applications  for  the  position  of  | 
EDITOR.  We  are  seeking  a  good,  solid  I 
journalist  who  is  skilled  at  lay-out  and  j 
can  direct  a  small  but  capable  staff  and  i 
handle  the  editorial  product  from  start  to 
finish.  This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
an  experienced  and  seasoned  person 
who  has  served  his  (her)  time,  is  totally 
responsible  and  community  minded.  Ap¬ 
plications  tO:  Eric  Hopwood,  Managing 
Director,  Bermuda  Sun,  PO  Box  1241, 
Hamilton  5,  Bermuda. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Award-winning  three-times-a-week 
paper  seeks  news  person  proficient  in  j 
layout,  copy-editing  and  handling' 
reporters.  Send  letter,  resume,  work  I 
samples  and  salary  history  to  this  Zone  4  I 
paper  in  exciting  community.  Box  6480, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  NEWSLETTER  EDITOR 

Hammacher  Schlemmer  seeks  a  bright, 
j  aggressive  and  hardworking  individual  to 
'  edit  its  new  newsletter  on  the  best  avail- 
[  able  in  the  marketplace.  Please  send 
i  samples  and  resume  to  President,  Ham- 
1  macher  Schlemmer,  212  W.  Superior, 

I  Chicago  IL  60610, 

i  QUALITY  METROPOLITAN  AM  is  look- 
i  ingforaqualitydeskpersonforilssports 
department.  Requirements  are 
experience,  layout.'graphics  skills, 
j  strong  news  judgment  and  enthusiasm. 

1  Send  resume,  a  letter  that  tells  about 
j  yourself  and  the  names  of  professional 
I  references  we  can  call  now.  Box  6512, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  REPORTER  for  growing  New  York  Times 
I  company  weekly  on  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast. 

I  Emphasis  on  sports  and  photography. 
Experience  preferred  but  will  consider 
top  J-school  grad.  Send  resume,  clips  to: 

I  Kevin  Parks,  Managing  Editor,  Golden 
;  Gate  Eagle,  5192  Golden  Gate  Parkway, 

:  Naples  FL  33999. 

REPORTER— National  Catholic  Repor¬ 
ter,  a  Kansas  City-based  Catholic  week¬ 
ly,  is  looking  for  a  reporter  for  its  Kansas 
I  City  office.  Requirements,  at  least  2- 
years  reporting  experience, 
understanding  of  Catholic  Church. 
Position  includes  rewrite  and  phone 
I  work.  Write  letter  with  resume  tO:  Tom 
I  Fox,  Editor,  National  Catholic  Reporter, 

I  PO  Box  281,  Kansas  City  MO  64141. 

REPORTER  for  nation’s  largest  daily 
!  legal  newspaper.  Strong  background  in 
law  and  journalism  required.  Good  pay 
,  and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  clips  tO: 
j  Editorial  Department,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
1  Journal,  PO  Box  54026,  Los  Angeles  CA 
i  90054. 


HELP  WANTED 


Immediate  opening  for  i 

MANAGING  EDITOR  : 

For  a  six  day  a  week  daily  and  one  j 
weekly  publication. 

We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive 
individual  with  a  minimum  of  three  to  | 
five  years  editorial  management 
experience.  Must  have  a  good  local  news 
judgment,  strong  writing  ability  and  lay¬ 
out  skills  to  manage  an  8  person  news 
staff.  This  paper  is  located  in  Central  j 
Illinois  and  is  part  of  a  very  professionally 
managed  and  growing  group  of  papers.  ' 
Submit  resume  with  salary  history  and 
requirements  to  Box  6449,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  lead  film  reviewer  for  ma¬ 
jor  metro  daily.  Duties  will  include 
reviewing  all  the  major  releases  as  well  [ 
as  interviewing  the  people  who  act  in,  i 
direct  and  produce  for  the  silver  screen.  : 
You  will  also  cover  the  local  film  beat.  In  i 
short,  you  will  eat,  drink  and  think  mov-  ! 
ies.  Three  years  film  writing  experience  a  | 
must,  daily  preferred.  If  you’re  not  afraid  i 
of  hard  work  the  rewards  can  be  great,  ] 
Please  send  resume  and  clips  to  David 
Rosenbaum,  Arts  and  Entertainment  ; 
Editor,  The  Boston  Herald,  One  Herald 
Square,  Boston  MA  02106.  ! 

COPY  EDITOR  and  county  government  ' 
reporter  sought  for  mid-size  West  Texas  j 
daily.  Copy  editor  must  have  at  least  a  | 
year  of  experience,  must  have  knowledge 
of  modular  layout,  be  willing  to  use  color 
daringly  and  be  able  to  write  accurate,  ' 
active-verb  headlines.  Send  resume  and 
examples  of  work  to:  M.  Olaf  Frandsen, 
News  Editor,  The  Odessa  American,  PO 
Box  2952,  Odessa  TX  79760. 

Reporter  needs  at  least  3  years  of  I 
experience,  should  have  tenacity,  strong  I 
reporting  skills  and  instincts,  and  must  ! 

I  own  a  colorful  but  concise  writing  style.  I 
Send  resume,  2  features,  2  spot  news 
I  stories  and  examples  of  enterprise  ! 
1  reporting  tO:  David  Burch,  City  Editor,  I 
The  Odessa  American,  PO  Box  2952,  ’ 
Odessa  TX  79760.  j 

CiTY  EDITOR — Award  winning  19,000  j 
circulation  daily  is  looking  for  a  dedi-  : 
cated  news  manager  who  thrives  on  hard  1 
work  in  an  extremely  competitive  news 
I  market.  This  person  must  have  the  abil-  ; 
I  ity  to  inspire  and  demand  professional-  j 
I  ismfromastaffof  25.  Fast  growing  Col-  ' 
j  orado  community.  Excellent  salary  and 
I  fringe  benefit  package.  Send  resume  to 
I  Box  6488,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

We  currently  have  an  opportunity  for  an  Assistant 
Editor  to  write  for  our  national  trade  publication, 
Golf  Shop  Operations.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  a  degree  in  journalism  with  one  year  of 
experience  writing  sports  feature  stories.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  golf  is  a  necessity.  Excellent  company 
paid  benefits.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Please  send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
GOLF  DIGEST/TENNIS,  INC. 

495  Westport  Avenue 
Norwalk  CT  05856 
E.O.E. 


_ JOB  LEADS _ 

WHAT  PR,  editorial  hirers  seek.  For 
newsletter  rates:  M.  Sternman,  68-38 
Yellowstone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375.  ' 

_ PRESSROOM _ i 

]  FOREMAN — capable  of  operating  and  ' 

,  maintaining  6-unit  Goss  Community  on 
I  a  6-day  Zone  7  daily.  Must  excell  in 
I  reproduction  and  department  manage¬ 
ment.  Excellent  hunting  and  fishing 
:  country.  Mail  complete  resume 
I  including  salary  history  Box  6520,  Edi-  I 
tor  &  Publisher.  | 

URBANITE  ' 

i  PRESS  OPERATORS 

Gannett  Company,  Inc.  is  looking  for  i 
people  with  a  minimum  of  2  years  j 
experience  on  the  Goss  Urbanite  press.  1 
’  Openings  are  in  various  areas  of  the  I 
country. 

Send  resume  along  with  present  salary  i 
to:  ! 

The  Gannett  Company,  Inc.  i 
PO  Box  7858  I 

Washington,  DC  20044  | 

Attention:  Jim  Lillagore  ' 

I  An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F  ! 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN-ASSISTANT  PRODUC¬ 
TION  MANAGER  for  growing  weekly 
newspaper  organization,  50  miles  from 
Virginia  Beach,  Six-unit  News-King. 
Camera  experience  helpful.  Call;  (804) 
562-3187  or  write;  Gary  Hamilton, 
1000  Armory  Drive,  Franklin  VA  23851, 

IMMEDIATE  openings  for  experienced 
(Minimum  Three  Years)  Metro  Offset 
Pressman.  Must  be  a  capable  super¬ 
visor.  Call  (813)  687-7872  or  write  Ron 
Harris,  Pressroom  Manager,  The  Ledger 
Pub  Co,  401  S  Missouri  Av,  Lakeland  FL 
33802. _ 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

COMPOSING  MANAGER 
An  excellent  career  opportunity  for  a  re¬ 
sult  oriented  manager.  Offering  large 
chain  benefits  for  the  upwardly  mobile 
candidate  with  expertise  in  the  new  tech¬ 
nology.  Box  6525,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PLANT  MANAGER,  rural  Maine  news¬ 
paper  web  plant  and  job  shop.  Sales 
background,  technical  knowledge, 
estimating  skills.  The  Oxford  Group,  Box 
269,  Norway  ME  04268;  (207)  743- 
8958. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 

100,000  AM/50,000  PM  operation  with 
18  units  of  Goss  Metroliner  needs  an 
experienced  pressroom  superintendent. 
Requirements  include  5  years  as  a  su¬ 
perintendent,  foreman  or  supervisor 
I  dealing  with  scheduling,  product  quality 
and  employee  relations;  experience  on 
Goss  Metroliners  or  other  offset  systems; 
and  knowledge  of  PCSIl  and  Log-E-Scan 
I  laser  platemaking  equipment.  Excellent 
I  salary  and  complete  benefit  package 
:  provided.  Reply  to  Personnel  Manager, 
i  Albuquerque  Publishing  Company,  PO 
I  Drawer  J-T,  Albuquerque  NM  87103. 

1  PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
I  Dynamic,  growing  daily  newspaper  in 
i  Zone  6  with  30,000  circulation  needs 
j  pressroom  manager  with  at  least  5  years 
experience  in  pressroom  management. 
Daily  process  color  work  on  9  unit  Urba- 
j  nite  with  pasters.  Heavy  commercial 
j  work  load.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  6524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  PROGRESSIVE  WEEKLY  newspaper 
I  group  producing  over  500  tabloid  pages 
a  week  has  opening  for  a  well  organized, 
experienced,  hands-on  production  man¬ 
ager  who  is  completely  conversant  with 
all  phases  of  typesetting,  pasteup, 
camera  and  all  related  pre-press 
operations.  Must  supervise  staff  of 
bright,  talented  graphic  artists  who  need 
consistent  discipline  and  organization. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefit  package. 
1  Southern  California  location.  Send 
I  resume  to  Box  6534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SALES 
SUPERVISOR/ACCOUNT 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Prestigious  Chicago  area  company  is 
seeking  self  motivated  individuals  to 
become  part  of  a  comprehensive  sales 
team.  To  be  considered  you  must  have  a 
successful  sales  record  and  good  com¬ 
munication  skills.  Media  sales  strongly 
preferred.  The  Supervisory  position  will 
require  previous  experience  in  the  direct 
supen/ision  and  motivation  of  people,  as 
well  as  a  successful  track  record  in  sales. 
We  offer  competitive  compensation  and 
benefits.  We  are  looking  for  top  quality 
professionals!  If  you  qualify  send  us  your 
resume  to  Box  6536,  Editor&  Publisher. 
We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

SALES — Classified  phoneroom  super¬ 
visor  for  large  California  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Excellent  salary  plus  bonus.  Send 
resume  to  Box  6439,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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_ SALES _ ; 

CLASSIFIEDSALESMANAGERforWest  ! 
Coast  75,000+  circulation  newspaper. 
Competitive,  growing  market  for  an 
aggressive  manager.  Responsible  for 
real  estate  and  automotive  classified 
sales  effort  and  major  accounts  as 
assigned.  Candidate  must  be  strong  in  1 
sales,  promotion,  staff  development  and 
ad  planning.  Full  benefit  package.  Write  j 
in  confidence  to  Box  6515,  Editor  &  , 
Publisher.  I 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


AVAILABLE  JANUARY  15,  1984  ! 

Experienced  executive,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  with  excellent  references.  Shirt 
sleeved  problem  solver  in  areas  of 
advertising,  editorial,  production.  Dail¬ 
ies  75-250M.  Fee  or  salary.  Box  6526, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER  OR  CFO 
Experienced  Metro  Controller.  Knows 
newspaper  business.  Can  turn  chaos  into 
order.  Box  6389,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

FORMER  newspaper  owner,  42,  seeks  | 
top  position  on  big  weekly  or  daily,  i 
Marketing  oriented,  TMC  experience.  J-  S 
degree.  Now  in  Zone  6.  Substantial  ! 
challenge/opportunity  desired.  Some  I 
type  of  equity  position  preferred.  Box  ' 
6356,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1 


NEED  MANAGEMENT  help?  Absolutely 
top  references.  Have  full,  strong  man¬ 
agement  experience  with  chain  and 
independent.  Like  small  towns.  Now 
publisher,  former  editor.  Box  6489,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/MANAGER  of  mid  sized 
weekly  seeks  new  challenge  in  Zones 
4,6,8,  or  9.  Ten  years  experience,  BS- 
Journalism.  Experienced  in  all 
departments  of  newspaper.  Possible 
partnership  consiu  red.  Joel  Raeber; 
(618)  277-1649  or  (618)  397-3660. 


POSITIONS  WANTED  i 

EDITORIAL  ! 

- ■  I 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  I 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  | 

Memphis  Publishing  Company,  pub-  j 
lisher  of  the  Commercial  Appeal  and  the  ; 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  recently  | 
announced  its  efforts  to  better  serve  the  j 
readers  and  advertisers  of  the  M  id-South  ■ 
by  concentrating  its  resources  on  a  sing-  ! 
le  newspaper.  i 

Effective  October  31, 1983,  publication  ' 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  will  be  i 
permanently  suspended.  As  a  result,  i 
reduction  in  the  work  force  will  beneces-  ' 
sary.  Experienced  and  dedicated  per-  j 
sonnel  will  be  available  in  the  following 
areas:  I 

•Editors  I 

•Reporters  j 

•Photographers  i 

•Copy  Editors  i 

•Circulation  Division  Managers  ! 

•Circulation  District  Managers  j 

•Circulation  Field  Personnel  ' 

•Clerical  Assistants  and 
Office  Support 
•Production  Personnel 
To  obtain  resumes  of  individuals  with 
experience  in  these  areas,  please  con¬ 
tact: 

Jo  Yarborough 
Personnel  Department 
Memphis  Publishing  Company 
495  Union  Avenue 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38101 
(901)  529-2634 


EDITOR,  extensive  experience,  people 
mover-motivator,  strong  on  style,  com-  j 
munity  oriented,  seeks  similar  post  with  ! 
small  to  medium  daily.  Please  give  all  ! 
details  first  letter.  Box  6469,  Editor  &  ! 
Publisher.  I 


ENTHUSIASTIC,  award-winning  sports  | 
editor,  with  three  years  of  daily  news-  j 
paper  experience,  seeks  position  on  a 
medium-large  daily.  Layout  and  features 
are  specialties.  Jeff  Kuehn;  (601)  798- 
4766  or  (601)  798-1203. 

FEATURES  and  graphics  editor  wants  a 
challenge.  Strong  background  in  all 
areas  of  newspapering.  Prefer  mid-size  ^ 
\  or  large  daily.  Box  6425,  Editor  &  Pub- 
1  lisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ I 

FEATURE/ENTERTAINMENT  WRITER  i 
seeks  position  with  mid-sized  or  large  > 
daily,  Zones  1-4.  Experienced  in  news,  ' 
layout,  photography.  Versatile,  talented,  ' 
ambitious.  Employed  on  Zone  4  paper,  ■ 
circulation  70,000.  Box  6486,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TEAM-BUILDER,  innovator,  30-ish,  6  : 
years  in  management;  raised  standards,  i 
morale,  productivity  of  15-reporter  \ 
regional  staff  on  earnest  mid-size  daily;  : 
seeks  own  newsroom:  Editor  or  Manag-  , 
ing  Editor  post  with  20,000-40,000+  ^ 
daily  where  quality  matters.  Zones  ] 
1,2,3.  Box  6474,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ; 


TWO  YEARS  experience  covering  gov¬ 
ernment,  schools.  This  imaginative 
reporter  relishes  research  and  a  lean 
declarative  sentence.  Will  relocate  any 
Zone  for  position  with  the  right  daily.  I’m 
a  self  starter  and  a  digger.  Box  6537, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  newsman  seeks  responsible 
position,  preferably  in  Zone  7.  Award¬ 
winning  copy  editor  and  feature  writer. 
Wants  desk,  ’’ox  6493,  Editor  &  Pub-  ; 
lisher. 


CREATIVE  SPORTS  WRITER  with  three 
years  experience,  who  on  deadline  writes 
leads  with  a  flair,  seeks  pro  baseball 
beat.  Box  6506,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

CAREER-ORIENTED  reporter,  2V?  years 
on  40,000  AM,  2  years  on  weeklies, 
seeks  iifestyle/feature  or  news  position 
on  medium  or  large  daily  in  Zone  4,6  or 
8.  Box  6504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  12  years  experience,  4 
on  national  publication,  seeks  desk  spot, 
any  Zone.  Available  now.  Larry  Collins, 
1604  St.  Christopher,  Slidell  LA 
70460;  (504)  641-9473,  831-1701. 


DEPENDABLE,  beginning  reporter 
seeks  general  assignment  position  on 
small  to  medium  daily  or  weekly.  She 
holds  an  Associate  of  Applied  Arts 
Degree  in  Journalism.  Zones  2,3  or  5 
preferred.  Box  6468,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ARTICULATE,  aggressive,  accurate 
sports  copy  editor,  with  3*/2  years 
experience  on  medium-circulation  dail¬ 
ies  and  flair  for  page  design,  seeks  desk 
position  on  sports  staff  of  large  daily 
dedicated  to  quality  layout  and  editing. 
Box  6496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS/general  assignment  repor¬ 
ter,  MA  1983.  Seven  months  daily.  4 
months  business  gazette  experience. 
Prefer  East,  South,  Southwest.  Dorr,  PO 
Box  646,  WVS,  Binghamton  NY  13905. 


FREELANCE 


INDEXING— prompt,  in-depth,  neatly 
typed,  by  professional  information  sci¬ 
entists.  Health  care,  business,  comput¬ 
ers,  sciences.  Call  CIS  at  (614)  891- 
2017. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING/Circulator — employed 
degreed  professional  specializing  in 
weekly  newspapers.  Fulfillment,  direct 
mail,  computer  applications,  audit  prep¬ 
aration.  Seeks  challenge  with  business 
or  consumer  publication  in  Zone  2.  Box 
6453,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


VETERAN  p  hot  0- j  ou  r  n  a  I  i  St , 
investigative  reporter,  editing,  layout; 
short  on  conversation,  long  on 
experience.  Clips  prove.  Prefer  overseas, 

,  consider  challenging  national  slot.  Top 
'  Metro  reference.  Available  for  interview. 
Box  6477,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


I  PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Experienced 
in  Letterpress,  Offset  and 
FLEXOGRAPHIC  printing  of  News¬ 
papers;  (601)  681-6224. 


I  YOUNG,  aggressive  production  mana¬ 
ger,  desires  more  responsibility  and  new 
!  challenges.  Experienced  in  all  phases  of 
'  production,  general  management,  and 
commercial  web  printing.  Box  6481, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


-  METRO  EDITOR/REPORTER 

_ ADVERTISING  News  background,  ready  to  work.  | 

Box  6484,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

AD  MANAGER — seeking  retail  manager  _ | 

position  with  competitive  medium  daily  j  OVERSEAS  news  or  editor  position 
Zones  7,8,9.  Background  includes  ma-  !  sought  by  experienced  woman  jour- 
jormetroclassified.smalldaily, shopper  i  nalist.  Box  6521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

management.  Heavy  experience  market-  !  _ 

ing,  promotion,  staff  training.  Box  ]  PLANNING  to  retireor  semi-retire  and 
6503,  Editor  &  Publisher.  want  to  entrust  your  weekly  community 

- — - ^ -  i  paper  to  a  most  reliable  person?  I  am  the 

ADVERTISING:  Classified  or  retail;  man-  i  person  you  are  seeking.  Box  6513,  Edi- 
agement  or  sales  staff;  want  to  move  my  ]  tor  &  Publisher, 

family  to  smaller  town.  Zones  5.7, 1.8  :  _ 

(8000  to  50,000).  21  years  of  pro-  !  SPORTS  WRITER  seeking  position  with 
ductive  experience  on  weekly,  daily,  I  daily.  Have  experience  in  college  sports 
shopper.  14  years  at  present  position.  \  information  as  an  intern  and  in  pro  sports 
Box  6510,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j  publicity.  Box  6444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR;  20  years  experience  on 
AM,  PM  dailies,  weeklies,  shoppers, 
TMC,  boy  crew  and  phone  rooms.  Seek¬ 
ing  to  relocate  as  manager,  assistant  or 
staff  position.  Box  6436,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SEASONED  circulation  executive,  result 
oriented,  college  graduate.  Proven  suc¬ 
cesses  in  competitive  market,  union  and 
non  union.  Interested  in  position  with 
challenge  and  opportunity.  Box  6514, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  (age  30)  aggressive  individual 
seeks  position  of  Circulation  Director  for  I 
a  small  to  medium  size  newspaper.  13 
years  experience  in  home  delivery  and  I 
single  copy  sales.  Will  consider  any 
Zone.  Box  6487,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


;  SEASONED  REPORTER,  feature  writer, 
award  winning,  experience  small  and 
I  large  weeklies,  metro  dailies,  business 
!  magazine.  Prefer  midwest.  Phone; 
(713)  660-6348  after  5:30. 


SPORTSWRITER — experienced  female, 

I  college  grad,  amitious,  dependable. 

Adept  at  desk  work  and  experienced  in 
j  layout,  will  relocate.  Box  6470,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER/copy  editor  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Box  6479,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


You  May  Take  One  Giant  Step... 

toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P’s 
Positions  Wanted  section! 


DEAD-ENDED,  total-pro  editor.  Youth-  , 
fully  mature.  Enterprising.  Dynamic. 
Vigorous.  Can  add  sparkle,  credibility  to 
your  newspaper.  Box  6494,  Editor  &  : 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  courthouse  reporter  on 
40,000  +  daily  seeks  similar  post  in  ' 
death-penalty  state.  I'm  fast,  accurate,  ' 
objective,  and  can  write  the  stories  peo-  i 
pie  want  to  read.  John  Pirro,  52-R  Litch¬ 
field  St,  Thomaston  CT  06787;  (203)  i 
283-5660. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOFINALIST 

National  Photographic  photofinalist 
seeking  employment  in  photography  or 
graphic  arts.  1  year  experience  in  sports 
photography.  Salary  is  secondary  to 
career  opportunity.  Relocate  anywhere. 
Will  pay  all  interview,  relocation  costs. 
Mike  Demski,  370  Ridgeway,  St.  Joseph 
Ml  49085;  (616)  983-0410  or  (616) 
983-1554,  leave  message. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


U.S.  group  withholds  IPI  funds 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  American  Committee  of  the 
International  Press  Institute,  com¬ 
prising  230  active  and  associate 
members,  has  advised  Peter  Galliner, 
director  in  the  London  office,  and  the 
chairman.  Max  Snijders  of  the 
Utrecht  Nieuwshtad,  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  that  it  is  holding  up  sending  any 
further  American  funds  to 
international  headquarters  because  of 
its  disapproval  of  the  unannounced 
meeting  held  Sept.  5  in  Geneva  with 
four  other  groups  to  discuss  identity 
cards  for  journalists  (E&P,  Oct.  15, 
page  52). 

In  an  Oct.  20  letter  to  Galliner  and 
Snijders,  Robert  M.  White  11,  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger,  chairman  of  the  IPl 
American  Committee,  said: 

“As  of  this  date,  the  American 
Committee  has  not  received  from  IPl 
international  headquarters  an  official 
report  of  the  Geneva  meeting. 

“Meanwhile,  we  are  holding  up 
sending  any  further  American  funds 
to  international  headquarters  and 
have  notified  our  entire  membership 
of  Max  Snijders  verbal  report  to  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  National  Press  Club  and 
ANPA  (Sept.  27-28). 

“We  have  called  an  emergency 
meeting  of  our  officers  and  executive 
committe  to  determine  what  further 
steps  we  must  take  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince  you  of: 

“1.  Our  unqualified  disapproval  of 
any  procedure  you  follow  that  does 
not  fully  and  properly  inform  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  various  nations  what 
you  might  be  doing,  in  the  name  of 
IPl,  with  UNESCO  and  certain  other 
organizations  without  approval  of  the 
International  Board. 

“2.  Our  unqualified  opposition  to 
and  disapproval  of  the  apparent  goals 
of  the  (ieneva  meeting,  as  we 
understand  them  from  Max  Snijder's 
verbal  report  to  other  American 
organizations." 

In  the  letter  of  transmittal  of  these 
documents  to  the  U.S.  members. 
White  said  “we  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  have  a  crisis"  and  announced 
the  emergency  meeting  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  will  be  held  Thursday 
evening,  Nov.  17,  at  the  Century  Club 
in  New  York  City  to  “review  the 
situation  and  form  a  plan  of  action.” 

The  International  Board  of  IPI  is  to 
meet  in  Rome  on  Nov.  28-29.  Richard 
Leonard,  Milwaukee  Journal,  an 
international  vice  chairman,  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  attend. 

The  withholding  of  funds  turns  out 


to  be  mostly  a  symbolic  act  involving 
only  about  S7,000  still  to  be  sent  this 
year,  but  the  impact  on  an  annual 
basis  could  be  serious  for  IPL 

The  American  Committee  has  sent 
$61,000  so  far  this  year  representing 
dues  collected.  It  has  been  customary 
for  the  American  group  to  solicit  addi¬ 
tional  contributions  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Recently,  this  has  amounted  to 
an  additional  $30,000  per  year. 

IPI  has  about  2,000  members  in  60 
countries  and  the  U.S.  group  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  numerically 
as  well  as  the  largest  financial  sup¬ 
porter  contributing  25-3()9f  of  the  to¬ 
tal  budget. 

White  told  E&P  he  had  received  a 
letter  this  week  from  Galliner  dated 
Oct.  17  in  reply  to  the  original  letter  of 
protest  and  denunciation  Oct.  5.  It 
arrived  after  dispatch  of  White's  Oct. 
20  letter  mentioning  the  withholding 
of  funds. 

Galliner  contended  it  was  all  a  mis¬ 
understanding,  that  the  Geneva  meet¬ 
ing  was  an  “informal  discussion," 
that  it  was  in  line  with  discussions  IPI 
had  conducted  in  the  '70s,  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  identity  cards  would  not 
come  under  the  UNESCO  umbrella, 
and  the  whole  operation  would  be 
independent  of  governments  and 
UNESCO.  He  advised  the  matter  will 
be  fully  discussed  at  the  international 
board  meeting  before  any  further 
action. 

(In  1970,  spurred  by  the  dis¬ 
appearance  without  trace  of  several 
newsmen,  the  International  Press 
Institute,  the  Brussels-based 
International  Federation  of  Jour¬ 
nalists,  the  Prague-based 
International  Organization  of  Jour¬ 


nalists,  the  International  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  and 
the  International  Federation  of  Edi¬ 
tors  in  Chief  (FIREC),  created  an 
International  Professional  Committee 
for  the  Safety  of  Journalists  on 
Dangerous  Missions,  with  headquart¬ 
ers  in  Bern,  Switzerland.  Nothing 
immediately  came  of  this  initiative.  A 
draft  convention  on  journalists’  pro¬ 
tection  was  presented  in  the  U.N., 
but  not  acted  on.  A  model  identity 
card  for  journalists,  applicable  to  the 
Indochina  War  zone,  was  prepared 
but  not  issued.) 

White  replied  that  it  is  “totally 
unacceptable”  to  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  to  have  IPI  involved  with 
UNESCO  in  any  way,  and  that  the 
entire  existence  of  IPl  could  be 
threatened  by  any  further  moves  in 
that  direction. 

White  recalled  that  Snijders  had  re¬ 
ported  to  the  American  group  during 
his  visit  Sept.  27  that  in  issuing 
identification  cards,  the  international 
committee  “would  accept  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  who  is  a  journalist  from  the 
governments  of  the  nations  partici¬ 
pating.” 

Furthermore,  Snijders  had  re¬ 
ported  that  money  yet  to  be  raised  for 
the  staffing  and  expense  of  the 
international  committee  would  be 
turned  over  to  UNESCO  for 
administrative  purposes. 

E&P  learned  that  the  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ),  with  which  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  is 
affiliated,  has  withdrawn  from  further 
participation  in  the  proposal  for  ident¬ 
ity  cards.  As  E&P  went  to  press,  this 
could  not  be  confirmed  by  telephone 
because  FIEJ  officials  in  Paris  were 
unavailable. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr. 

Box  17127,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27619  •  (919)  782-3131 

Expertise  For  Owners  Considering 
Sale  of  their  Newspapers 

SNPA  Meeting,  Boca  Raton,  November  12-15 

Available  for  Private  Confidentiai  Conference 

28  YEARS  NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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What  do  news  people  read  .  .  .  regularly? 
More  than  any  other  publication? 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


Percent 

read 

regularly 

Recently,  Michigan  State  University  conducted  a 

Newspaper  Readership  Study*  of  editors  &  working 
journalists.  They  found; 

Publication 

50% 

Editor  &  Publisher 

45% 

Critical  Reviews  (CJR,WJR,etc.) 

27% 

Quill 

9% 

ASNE  Bulletin 

6% 

presstime 

They  also  reported  reading; 

Time  —  40% 

Newsweek  —  35% 

N.Y  Times  —  25% 

Wall  Street  Journal  —  1 5% 

All  readership  figures  are  from  WHAT  IS 

NEWS?  WHO  DECIDES?  AND  HOW?*,  a 
report  on  the  world  of  the  working  Journalist 
by  Judee  K.  Burgoon,  Michael  Burgoon  and 

Charles  K.  Atkin  of  Michigan  State  University, 

May  1982. 

Reach  news  people  —  quickly  and  cost-effectively  —  in 
their  weekly  news  magazine .  .  . 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  FOUNDATION 
National  Journalism  Awards 


EDWARD  WILLIS  SCRIPPS  AWARDS 
FOR  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

— Recognizes  the  newspaper  which,  in  writing,  reporting 
and  public  education,  performs  the  most  outstanding 
public  service  in  the  cause  of  the  First  Amendment 
guarantee  of  a  free  press. 

— First  prize:  $2,500  and  a  plaque; 

Second:  $1,000  and  a  citation. 

— Receipt  deadline:  Feb.  1, 1984 

ERNIE  PYLE  AWARDS 

FOR  HUMAN  INTEREST  REPORTING 

— Given  for  newspaper  human  interest  reporting  that  best 
exemplifies  the  warmth  and  craftsmanship  of  Scripps- 
Howard’s  famous  roving  reporter. 

— First  prize:  $2,000  and  a  plaque; 

Second:  $1,000  and  a  citation. 

— Receipt  deadline:  Jan.  16, 1984 

EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN  AWARDS 
FOR  CONSERVATION  REPORTING 

— Recognizes  newspapers  which  have  helped  educate  the 
public  to  a  better  understanding  and  support  of 
conservation  in  two  circulation  categories:  over  100,000 
circulation  and  under  100,000. 

— First  prize  in  both  categories:  $2,000  and  a  plaque; 
Second  prizes:  $1,000  and  a  citation. 

— Receipt  deadline:  Feb.  1, 1984 


ROY  W.  HOWARD  AWARDS 
FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Public  service  is  defined  as  exposure  and  contribution 
towards  the  alleviation  of  corruption,  crime,  health  or  other 
problems  inimical  to  the  general  welfare. 

— First  prize  of  $2,500  and  a  bronze  plaque  to  a 
newspaper  and  to  a  radio  or  TV  station.  Second  prize  of 
$1,000  and  a  citation  to  a  newspaper,  a  TV  station  and 
to  a  radio  station. 

— Newspaper  Receipt  Deadline:  Feb.  9, 1984 
—  Broadcast  Receipt  Deadline:  Feb.  1,  1984 


WALKER  STONE  AWARDS 
FOR  EDITORIAL  WRITING 

— Given  for  general  excellence  of  newspaper  editorials. 

— First  prize:  $2,000  and  a  plaque; 

Second:  $1,000  and  a  citation. 

— Receipt  deadline:  Feb.  1, 1984 

CHARLES  M.  SCHULZ  AWARD 
FOR  PROMISING  CARTOONISTS 

— Recognizes  new  talent  in  the  editorial,  strip  or  panel 
cartooning  arena. 

— First  prize  only  of  $2,000  and  a  citation. 

— Receipt  deadline:  Jan.  10, 1984 


r To  Scripps-Howard  Foundation: 

1  Please  send  entry  blanks  and  data  sheets  for  the 
I  competitions  checked  in  boxes  below: 

j  □  Edward  Willis  Scripps  First  Amendment  Awards 
j  □  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards  For  Public  Service 
j  □  Ernie  Pyle  Awards  For  Human  Interest  Reporting 
I  □  Walker  Stone  Awards  For  Editorial  Writing 
j  □  Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards  For  Conservation  Writing 
I  □  Charles  M.  Schulz  Award  For  Promising  Cartoonists 


NAME . 

NEWSPAPER 

OR  STATION . 

TITLE . 
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CITY . 
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Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  1100  Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
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